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SALARY $1970 A YEAR 


. Nation-wide Recruitment Campaign 
y offers new 


Opportunities for High School Girls 


The use of dictating-machine equipment in Federal Govern- 
ment offices has resulted in the launching of a new and impor- 
tant recruiting campaign for dictating-machine transcribers. 

Girls over 1714 years of age whose highest skills are not 
already being utilized in the war effort, and who can meet the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission’s requirements and pass the 
required examination, are eligible. The initial salary for such 
positions is $1,970 a year for a 48-hour work-week, and there 
are promotion opportunities to CAF-4, or higher. 

Because of the need for trained dictating-machine tran- 
scribers and because the work offers attractive futures, business 
educators are urged to bring this recruiting campaign to the 
attention of students and graduates. 

An authoritative article which appeared in Dictaphone 
Educational Forum explains the full import of the new Civil 
Service rulings. Reprints are available, and will be sent free 


in quantities requested. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
Educational Division 


420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered \ aaa 
trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, pew’ we. 
makers of dictating machines and other ie: vy 
sound ding and reproducing equip- x Sy 
ment bearing said trade-mark. i 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 


By Elvin S. Eyster, Vice-President, National Council for Business Education 
and Professor of Business Administration, Indiana University, Bloomington 
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TIME TO ACT 


Business Experience 
for the Teacher 


Guidance 


Co-operative 
Training 


Curriculum 
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Each new year brings with it many high hopes, resolutions, ambitions. New plans 
are formulated; old ones are dusted off and given a new coat of paint. This was as 
true in 1925 as it is in 1945. In the literature of business education and in the proceed- 
ings of business education conventions of two decades ago, expression was freely given 
to new proposals and plans for business training. Expressions of the same proposals 
and plans are found in the literature of business education in 1944 and 1945. Should 
not the proposals and plans, generally agreed upon by business educators as desirable, be 
placed more widely in operation? Should not school administrators and leaders in edu- 
cation be given broader acquaintance with such proposals and plans in order to get them 
in use? For how many more years shall mere expression be given? Is it not time for 
action now ? 

The following statements have been selected from the business education literature 
of the past twenty years to illustrate the proposals for business training in four prob- 
lem areas to which expression of need has been freely given and about which little has 
been done. 

“, . business experience should be required of all teachers, either at the time they 
are employed or at a reasonable time thereafter.’”—Barnhart, 1922. 

“Certainly no one has a right to attempt to teach commercial work without having 
had sound business experience himself .. . ”—Tonne, 1929. 

“Tf we accept the premise that business experience should be required of those who 
are preparing to teach, administrative devices should be set up to allow this work to be 
taken .. .”—Haynes, 1932. 

In 1945, what percentage of the business teachers are well qualified from the stand- 
point of business experience? How many business teachers in training are receiving 
business experience as a part of their preparation to teach? To what extent is there 
evidence that states will make provision for business experience as a part of the required 
training of business teachers? 

To paraphrase an old saying, “Someone wrote, some of us read, but few acted.” 

“. . . studies should be made to measure and to discover aptitudes for the various 
types of commercial occupations so that this information can be utilized in guidance.” 
—Federal Board for Vocational Education conference, 1922. 

“School administrators should recognize the importance of establishing a co-opera- 
tive guidance program. Such a program makes available to student occupational knowl- 
edge, backed up by specialized training and experience of their teachers and community 
leaders. .”—Sorenson, 1933. 

“The need for guidance in the business department is apparent. The sizable num- 
ber of misfits in our stenographic, clerical, and bookkeeping curricula is ample evidence. 
...’—Turille, 1944. 

How many schools have effective guidance programs in operation? How many coun- 
selors are trained for the job of counseling and how many “just grew’? To what ex- 
tent have colleges and universities made provision for adequate preparation of teachers 
in training in guidance and counseling’ How much has been done to provide information 
for students and counselors about the business occupations ? 

“. . the revised course of study should provide for co-operative part-time employ- 
ment for advanced pupils . . .”—-Federal Board for Vocational Education conference, 
1922. 

“From the standpoint of vocational training, attempts to give effective business edu- 
cation without actual business contacts during the period of training are futile. Most 
thoughtful and progressive teachers believe this to be so, but too few such teachers act in 
accordance with this belief .’—Nichols, 1932. 

“.. . The weak link in the educational chain from the kindergarten to the job has 
been the appalling gap between theory and practice at the terminus of the high school pro- 
gram. ... How to integrate the work experience with classroom instruction is perhaps the 
greatest problem facing business education today . . .”—Haines, 1943. 

To what degree is there confusion in the minds of business teachers about the real 
meaning of “work experience” and “co-operative training” as applied to business train- 
ing? To what extent are business teachers and school administrators familiar with the 
co-operative business training programs that are operating successfully? How much gen- 
uine co-operative training for the business occupations is found in the schools today? 


“... Why not determine what commercial trades are available, select the most prom- 
ising ones, and analyze those selected with a view to setting up curricula that will train 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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““Plan NOW for the 
increased demand for 


MONROE TRAINING” 
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LOOK AHEAD to the day 
the veterans return 


It is estimated that the G. I. Bill of Rights is going 
to increase school enrollments by millions; and that 
hundreds of thousands of these returned veterans 
will want business training —that includes office ma- 
chine skill, and specifically MONROE OPERATION. 

Right now we are helping schools to plan ahead 
in three ways. (1) Recommending the proper ma- 
chine equipment for your future needs. (2) Helping 
you plan courses, and discuss and recommend text 
books. (3) Studying the employment area you 
serve, to see if you can get equipment now. 

Call on your Monroe representative or write our 
Educational Department — be ready to meet the 
demand for Monroe-trained students. 


OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE — 30-Jesson course adapted to 
Monroe Educator — 50¢ including Teacher’s Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION —in 2 parts—ele- 
mentary and advanced. $1.50 including answers. 











THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe Adding 
Calculator for schools only ... let us explain its avail- 
ability under present conditions. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Ine 3 
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ORGANIZED LABOR AND BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The influence of unions is likely to increase in the post-war period. When the 
lid is taken off the no-strike pledge, the leaders of labor will be quick to take advan- 
tage of the conditions favoring their expansion. The Administration tends to look 
with a benign eye upon organized labor, and the unions will want to assure them- 
selves of the best possible position before there is a possible change. If the labor 
market remains tight unions will take advantage of the opportunity to expand; if the 
labor market weakens they will do everything in their power to hold their war gains. 


Unions have quite generally been among the strongest supporters of the Amer- 
ican school system. They have not, however, been thoughtless in their support. In 
brief, unions usually favor education which is likely to increase the demand for a 
higher standard of living—general education of any type. They look with doubt, if 
not positive disfavor upon specific job training, if such training is given without con- 
sideration to the opportunity for employment, or without regard to what a large num- 
ber of trainees may do to the supply of labor in a given field. 


There is considerable likelihood that unions in office and sales occupations will be- 
come far more than the token organizations they are at present. It is hardly likely 
that the great national labor organizations will overlook this large number of work- 
ers in seeking to increase their power to influence the economic life of the Nation. 
Other groups of workers even less amenable to unionization have been organized with 
unexpected success. Incidentally the only way apparently open at present for more ade- 
quate income for the mass of teachers seems to be through unionization. Boards of 
education simply do not seem to give justice until and unless compelled to. Will 


business teachers join teachers unions or office workers unions? 


Unions of office and sales workers will without doubt frown upon unlimited 
training for all in such specific office trades as stenography and office machine oper- 
ation. They probably will tend to favor, however, such subject matter as is now lab- 
eled social-business or general business education. This type of subject matter can 
increase the students’ awareness of the economic influences that mold his life; make 
him a more socially-minded individual; and, most important, tend to increase his 
desire for a higher standard of living. As such, these subjects fit very satisfactor- 
ily into the interests of union groups—especially since they do not put additional 
workers into already relatively (in peace times) crowded occupations. Possibly the 
warm encouragement of such groups will at last bring social-business education into 


its own. 


Organized labor can do much good for office and sales workers. If such organ- 
izations will work effectively for workers’ advancement, they may be the means of 
bringing stability into those office occupations in which there has been little or no 
relationship between the number trained and the number needed. Thus the poorly 
trained have depressed (a /a Gresham’s law) the earning power of the competent. 
Whether we like it or not, there is little doubt that office unionization is under way 
for the post-war period. It behooves us to cooperate with whatever effective union- 
ization may appear. Teachers can help unions of office workers and they in turn can 
be helped by business teachers. Both groups, however, must have the courage to seek 
their personal advancement only in terms of the ultimate good of the entire com- 
munity. —Herbert .!. Tonne 
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Bookkeeping Machine 
Training 


Today, students interested in office work encounter no 
difficulty in finding jobs—at better-than-average office 
pay—if they are familiar with adding, calculating or 
bookkeeping machine operation. 


In government offices, the armed services, war indus- 
tries and all lines of civilian enterprise, the use of 
mechanical office equipment has increased tremen- 
dously during the war years. 


You can render your students, and the business enter- 
prises in your community, a real service by providing 
students with better opportunities to become familiar 


THE KEY 


TO BETTER JOBS 
IN THE MODERN 
BUSINESS OFFICE 


with office machines—to develop various degrees of 
operating skill. 

The Burroughs Educational Division can help you with 
tested suggestions for enlarging operator training pro- 
grams, and up-to-the-minute information on newest 
operating techniques, practice programs, texts and 
materials. Just call your local Burroughs office, of 
write Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Bad Habits and Typewriting Achievement 


OW harmful to achievement in 

typewriting are incorrect typing 
responses and habits? If a typist 
permits an incorrect response to be- 
come fixed so that it is necessary to 
break it before the correct one can 
be substituted, is there any detriment 
to final progress? Is it possible to 
break a habit with no serious handi- 
cap to final achievement? Or does 
even one single incorrect response 
have an everlasting effect of confu- 
sion for the typist? 


Two Schools of Thought 


Typing instructors have been ask- 
ing themselves these questions. As 
a result there are now two schools 
of thought. The more prevalent 
school of thought is composed of 
teachers who believe that incorrect 
responses should never be permitted 
or allowed. They feel that not only 
is there a great deal of unpleasant- 
ness involved because of the possi- 
bility of having to break a habit 
which may result from a frequent 
wrong response, but also they feel 
that one such error of response can 
leave an impression of confusion with 
the learner so that his achievement 
ever after is in jeopardy. As a re- 
sult, beginners in typing have been 
rigidly watched from the first day of 
school and every tendency to err from 
the correct response has been im- 
mediately corrected by the teacher. 

On the other hand, there has de- 
veloped another group of teachers 
who feel that this matter has been 
over-emphasized and that no serious 
danger is incurred if a typist does 


permit a frequent incorrect response. . 


They even believe that there is no re- 
sulting detriment to typing progress 
when an incorrect habit is broken 
and the correct one substituted. They 
advocate open keyboards and experi- 
mentation rather than rigid accuracy 
from the first day. 


Finding the Answer 


As an answer to the question of 
whether incorrect habits can be brok- 
en without leaving permanent damage 
to typing achievement, a research 
study was made at Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, on 
“A Study of the Effect of Hunt-and- 
Peck Habits on Typing Achieve- 
ment.” The purpose of the study 
was to determine the actual effect 
which an incorrect habit, which was 
broken in order to substitute the cor- 
rect habit, has on typing achieve- 
ment. The objective was to compare 
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by A. O. Colvin 
and 
Mildred Thompson 


Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 


the achievement and gains of typists 
who had learned to type by the touch 
method after the hunt-and-peck habit 
had been broken, with the achieve- 
ment and gains of typists who had 
used only the touch method. 

A survey was made of approxi- 
mately 2,400 individuals, or 24 typ- 
ing classes in the 1943 Army Air 
Force Technical Training Command, 
Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, in order to find comparable 
groups of hunt-and-peck and touch 
typists. Upon entrance to the army 
course, each individual was classified 
as a hunt-and-peck or touch typist 
and the length of time that that meth- 
od had been used. The army course 
lasted eight weeks and instruction 
was given by the touch method. Since 
some of the men did not get the 
eighth week, this study omitted all 
eighth week records. 


Measuring Achievement 


Each week, beginning with the 
third, a net speed and accuracy rec- 
ord was recorded for each typist. 
There were 13 instructors and their 
methods varied somewhat. Some 
recorded the one highest test of the 
week; some, one particular test; 
some, an average of 3-5 highest tests ; 
others, an average of 3-5 particular 
tests; and another, the one most ac- 
curate test. Most of them used 5 
minute tests and new, unpracticed 
material. 

The weekly speed and accuracy 
records, in terms of medians, modes, 
and means, and weekly and total gains 
were studied for 27 typists who had 
a previous hunt-and-peck typing ex- 
perience median of 20.250 months, 
and 27 typists who were beginning 
touch students. These two groups 
were called the Equal Beginning 
Speed Groups as each was composed 
of 11 who were writing 10 net words 
a minute at the end of the third week 
of the course, 9 who were writing 9 
net words, and 7 who were writing 
8 net words a minute. In the two 
groups with 1-9 months previous 
hunt-and-peck or touch experience 
were 53 each. There were 24 hunt- 
and-peck and 24 touch typists in each 
group with 10-18 months previous 
experience. There were 15 each in 
the 19-36 months hunt-and-peck and 


touch groups. A_ study was also 
made of 40 typists who had used the 
hunt-and-peck method from 4-25 
years before changing to the touch 
method. 

Since there were only a few hunt- 
and-peck typists who were scattered 
throughout the 24 classes, it was 
necessary to select each touch typist 
on the basis of identical previous ex- 
perience, except the touch typists of 
the Equal Beginning Speed Group 
who were all beginners, and the same 
instructor as the hunt-and-peck typ- 
ist with which he was matched. If 
a choice were then possible, age and 
education were considered for match- 
ing purposes. 

The difference in weekly speed 
achievement and gain, total speed 
achievement and gain, weekly ac- 
curacy achievement and gain, and 
total accuracy achievement and gain 
was noted between each hunt-and- 
peck and the corresponding touch 
group. 


Achievement of the Hunt-and- 
Pecks 


The hunt-and-peck typists of the 
Equal Beginning Speed Group made 
a net gain from the third through the 
seventh week of 12.528 net words a 
minute. The period of fixation of 
the incorrect hunt-and-peck habit had 
no damaging effect on typing gain 
after the habit was broken as the 4- 
25 Years Group made the greatest 
net gain from the third through the 
seventh week, 15.000 net words; the 
10-18 Months Group gained 14.100 
net words; the 19-36 Months Group 
showed a net gain of 12.250; and the 
1-9 Months Group had the least net 
word gain for the entire period, 11.- 
644. 

The hunt-and-peck typists of the 
Equal Beginning Speed Group had 
a median average of 16.086 net words 
a minute for the seven weeks. The 
period of fixation of the incorrect 
hunt-and-peck habit had no damag- 
ing effect on speed achievement after 
the habit was broken as the 4-25 
Years Group attained the greatest 
median average for the entire group, 
23.343 net words a minute; the 19- 
36 Months Group had a median speed 
average of 20.975 net words; the 10- 
18 Months Group, 19.280 net words ; 
and the 1-9 Months Group, 18.800 
net words. Probably speed had not 
previously been an objective for the 
hunt-and-peck typists as the groups 
showed only slight differences in 
speed. 
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Achievement of the Touch 
Typists 

The touch typists of the Equal 
Beginning Speed Group made a net 
gain in speed from the third through 
the seventh week of 11.111 net words 
a minute. Gain in speed did not 
necessarily increase with the length 
of previous touch typing experience 
as the 10-18 months touch group 
showed the most net gain in speed, 
12.000 net words a minute from the 
third through the seventh week; the 
19-36 Months Group, 11.625; and 
.the 1-9 Months Group, 10.250 net 
words a minute. 

The touch typists of the Equal Be- 
ginning Speed Group had a median 
speed average of 15.314 net words a 
minute from the third through the 
seventh week. Each group of touch 
typists with the longer period of typ- 
ing experience had greater speed 
than each preceding group with less 
experience. The 19-36 Months 
Group had a net word median aver- 
age of 57.150; the 10-18 months touch 
group, 47.350; and the 1-9 Months 
Group, 36.358. Probably speed had 
been an objective for these typists 
during their previous typing experi- 
ence, as the increase from one pe- 
riod of previous experience to the 
next was approximately 10 net words 
a minute or more. 

The hunt-and-peck typists of the 
Equal Beginning Speed Group wrote 
more rapidly and made greater gain 
than the touch typists of this group. 
The hunt-and-pecks of the Equal Be- 
ginning Speed Group with a previ- 
ous typing experience median of 
20.250 months and an age median of 
30.500 years, made a total speed gain 
from the third through the seventh 
week of 1.417 net words a minute 
more than the touch typists of the 
Equal Beginning Speed Group, who 
were beginners and had an age me- 
dian of 22.900 years. The hunt-and- 
pecks had .772 average median net 
words more than the touch typists. 

When hunt-and-peck and touch 
typists used these habits over the 
same period of time, the hunt-and- 
pecks continuously showed more gain 
in speed when the touch method was 
substituted, than the touch typists, 
but they did not attain more than 
about half the speed, since the touch 
typists were writing more rapidly at 
the beginning of the course. The 
1-9 months hunt-and-peck typists had 
1.394 net words a minute more gain 
from the third through the seventh 
week than the touch typists, who 
wrote 17.558 average median net 
words more rapidly. The 10-18 
months hunt-and-peck typists had 
2.100 net words a minute more total 
gain than the touch group, which 
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wrote 28.070 average median net 
words faster than the hunt-and-pecks. 
The 19-36 months hunt-and-pecks 
made .625 net words a minute more 
net gain, but the touch typists wrote 
36.175 average median net words 
faster. 

The hunt-and-peck typists of the 
Equal Beginning Speed Group had 
a net decrease in errors from the 
third through the seventh week of 
559. The hunt-and-peck habit had 
a detrimental effect only for the 19- 
36 Months and 4-25 Years Groups. 
They increased their errors .117 and 
289 respectively from the third 
through the seventh week, while the 
10-18 and 1-9 Months Groups de- 
creased errors .809 and .541  re- 
spectively. 

The hunt-and-peck typists of the 
Equal Beginning Speed Groups had 
a median average of 1.458 errors for 
the entire period. The two groups 
which showed an increase in errors 
also were the least accurate. The 
10-18 Months Group had a median 
average for the entire period of 1.462 
errors; the 1-9 Months Group, 1.729 
errors; the 4-25 Years Group, 1.786; 
and the 19-36 Months Group, 2.106 
errors. 

The touch typists of the Equal Be- 
ginning Speed Group had a net error 
decrease of .694 errors from the third 
through the seventh week. Gain in 
accuracy did not necessarily increase 
with the length of previous touch typ- 
ing as the 10-36 Months Group had 
a net gain in accuracy by decreasing 
errors .791; the 1-9 Months Group 
decreased .358 errors; and the 10-18 
Months Group decreased .075 errors 
from the third through the seventh 
week. 

The touch typists of the Equal Be- 
ginning Speed Group had an average 
median of 1.531 errors from the 
third through the seventh week. The 
two groups with 10-18 months and 
19-36 months previous typing ex- 
perience were more accurate, but the 
longest period of use did not indi- 
cate the greatest accuracy as the 10- 
18 Months Group had a median ay- 
erage of 1.477 errors; the 19-36 
Months Group, 1.491; and the 1-9 
Months Group, 2.146. 

The hunt-and-peck habit had no 
detrimental effect on accuracy as the 
touch typists of the Equal Beginning 
Speed Group made an error decrease 
of .135 errors more from the third 
through the seventh week than the 
hunt-and-pecks, but the hunt-and- 
pecks were .073 errors more accurate. 
The two hunt-and-peck groups with 
less previous typing experience 
showed more gain in decreasing 
errors, and all but the 19-36 months 
hunt-and-peck group, which increased 


errors, were more accurate than the 
touch groups. The 1-9 months huni- 
and-peck group made .183 errors 
more net decrease from the third 
through the seventh week and was 
.417 errors more accurate than tle 
touch typists. The 10-18 months 
hunt-and-pecks made .734_ errors 
more net decrease and wrote with 
015 errors more accuracy. The 19- 
36 months hunt-and-pecks increase: 
errors from the third through the 
seventh week with .117 errors in- 


crease. The touch typists decrease: 
errors °.791 and were .615 errors 
more accurate. 

Conclusions 


a. The typists of the Equal Be- 
ginning Speed Group, with a previ- 
ous hunt-and-peck typing experience 
of 20.250 months and an age median 
of 30.500 years, were slightly supe- 
rior in both speed gain and achieve- 
ment to the beginning touch typists, 
who had an age median of 22.900 
years. They were also slightly more 
accurate and showed only a little less 
decrease in errors. 

b. Of the hunt-and-peck typists, 
the 4-25 Years Group made the 
greatest net word gain from the third 
through the seventh week; the 10-18 
Months Group was next in gain; the 
19-36 Months Group was third; and 
the 1-9 Months Group had the least 
net word gain for the entire period. 

c. Of the hunt-and-peck typists, 
the 4-25 Years Group attained the 
highest achievement in speed; the 
19-36 Months Group was second ; the 
10-18 Months Group, third; and the 
1-9 Months Group had the lowest 
achievement. 

d. Of the hunt-and-peck typists, 
the 4-25 Years Group made a slight 
gain in speed over the 19-36 Months 
Group which: had a slight gain over 
the 10-18 Months Group. This 
group was only slightly superior to 
the 1-9 Months Group. 

e. The hunt-and-peck habit had a 
detrimental effect only for the 19-36 
Months and 4-25 Years Groups, both 
of which increased errors from the 
third through the seventh week, and 
also had the largest error medians of 
the hunt-and-peck groups. 

f. Of the touch typists, the 10-18 
Months Group showed the most net 
gain in speed from the third through 
the seventh week; the 19-36 Months 
Group was second; and the 1-9 
Months Group, third. 

g. Of the touch typists, the 19-36 
Months Group had the greatest net 
word median average; the 10-18 
Months Group was second; and the 
1-9 Months Group was third. 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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Job Relations Training in the School 


\\ |} OHN STANTON, if you don’t 

behave yourself, I am_ go- 
ing to send you down to the princi- 
pal.” “Stanton, the next time I am 
going to send you down to Mr. Jones 
—and I mean it.” “John, this is the 
last straw; I am going to flunk you 
this time.” Is it not true that much 
of. the disciplining in school is ad- 
ministered on this basis? We attempt 
to get order by threats, and if the 
threats do not succeed, we do more 
threatening. We permit minor in- 
fractions to pile up. Eventually, our 
emotions get the better of us and for 
“the straw that breaks the camel’s 
back” we send John to the principal. 
John tells the principal only of the 
last incident for which he was sent; 
therefore, the principal says the 
teacher is ‘‘an old crab.” He does not 
know about the previous incidents 
which built up to this situation. The 
teacher cannot prove the previous in- 
cidents. She is hectic and highly ex- 
cited; therefore, the principal labels 
her. 


Typical Traditional Discipline 


Parents often follow the same pro- 
cedure in disciplining their children. 
Job supervisors permit infractions 
of rules to pile up until they become 
exasperated ; then they demand dis- 
missal. In these days of organized 
labor and awareness of the workers’ 
rights, this is likely to cause trouble. 
Supervisors will permit dozens of 
minor violations to pile up before 
they use the last small incident to 
serve as a basis for requesting that 
the employee be fired. The Personnel 
Branch of course, says, “No,” and 
the supervisor complains that he is 
not backed by Personnel. The super- 
visor should first give a verbal warn- 
ing, then a written warning (filed in 
the employee’s record), then report 
the employee to his immediate super- 
visor and file a second statement of 
the violation; then the third time an 
incident occurs, file the violation with 
the Division Chief, in each case giv- 
ing the employee a copy of the state- 
ment of the violation. Such procedure 
when organized takes little time. 
\hen the problem is finally brought 
to the personnel service, there is an 
abundance of evidence justifying dis- 
missal. Then the Personnel Branch 
can “cooperate” with the supervisor 
because the supervisor has given evi- 
dence that he has tried his best. In 
almost all cases, the difficult worker 
will mend his ways long before dis- 
charge based on such evidence is 
necessary. 
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This article is the last of a 
series of three dealing with the 
well-known “J”? courses and with 
their school application. The 
article on Job Instructor Training 
appeared in the December 1944 
issue, and the article on Job 
Methods Training in the March 
1945 issue. Job Relations Train- 
ing has been taken by several 
hundred thousand — supervisors. 
The articles do not reflect the at- 
titude of any government agency. 
They present only the opinion of 
the writer. 

Sevezal experienced workers in 
the field of on-the-job training 
after reading these articles char- 
acterized them as “praising with 
faint damns” or “damning with 
faint praise,” according to the at- 
titude of the reader. Neither was 
intended, 





An Example of Poor Job Relations 

An electrical-job supervisor in a 
shipyard told a worker to get some 
tools. The man said he couldn’t— 
he had left his checks at home. The 
supervisor reminded the worker that 
he could get the tools by signing for 
them. The man refused and said he 
did not like working in the shop any- 
way, but that he wanted to go back 
to outside work. The supervisor was 
very much annoyed by the man’s re- 
fusal to get the tools. 

Now this man was an old-timer. 
He had always been on outside work, 
but he had hurt his foot. As soon as he 
was able to fill a job in the shop, he 
was transferred to the shop so he 
could get full-time pay instead of 
part-time pay under Workmen’s 
Compensation. His foot had been 
healed for some time, and he had 
asked when he was going back to his 
outside job. The shop was very 
busy, however, so the supervisor kept 
the man in the electrical shop. This 
man had been uncooperative ever 
since he came into the shop; now 
he flatly refused to do a specific job. 
Other persons in the department were 
watching to see how the episode 
would come out. The supervisor felt 
that his authority was at. stake. 
Therefore, he fired the man. This is 
a typical case. 


You may say to yourself, “Oh, I 
wouldn’t do that.” Check back on 
your own record. How often have 
you in the heat of emotional annoy- 
ance done something just like this? 
You have permitted your back to be 
put against the wall and you have 
taken drastic action which in a calmer 
moment you would not have done. 


Some of Us Learn from Experience 


We burn our fingers so frequently 
that we learn “to count ten” or never 
make a decision the day the action 
occurs. During the war thousands 
of workers were made supervisors 
because they were the only ones who 
knew the job. Therefore, they had 
to be given control. With no previ- 
ous supervisory experience, these 
men and women often fumbled and 
caused much job dissatisfaction. The 
War Manpower Commission through 
its Training Within Industry Service 
helped meet this most serious prob- 
lem. TWI developed Job Relations 
Training—a ten-hour program of 
training organized to help supervisors 
carry out the basic techniques of 
good job relations procedure. The 
ten-hour program is organized for 
five two-hour sessions. In the first 
session the technique is demonstrated 
by a specific case of job relations 
which is treated in terms of the tech- 
nique to be learned. All members of 
the group help work out the case by 
asking questions and seeking to de- 
termine all possible angles. No final 
solution is given, but the learners 
usually can see that one or two pos- 
sible solutions are most satisfactory. 

In each of the following sessions, a 
case is presented by the trainer and 
worked through. Then two or three 
trainers present problems. Thus in 
the five sessions each participant gets 
experience in working out the tech- 
niques. 

Some industries and government 
agencies have gone beyond the 
T.W.I. pattern. Follow-up meetings 
have been planned to be given at in- 
tervals of about a month. Each fol- 
low-up session is based on a strip film 
presenting a _ particular problem. 
Thus supervisors are constantly re- 
freshed in their use of the technique. 
Job Relations Training Techniques 

Before attempting to make any 
judgment about a supervisory prob- 
lem, we must determine the objec- 
tive we are trying to meet. Just what 
is the supervisor trying to accom- 
plish? Next we must get the facts. 
Nevertheless we must realize that 
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opinions of workers are facts for the 
purpose of solving job relations prob- 
lems. Second, he should get all pos- 
sible answers to the problem before 
attempting to pick any _ solution. 
There may be five or six possible 
choices. Each possibility should be 
evaluated in terms of the objective. 
Only after each of the possible solu- 
tions has been carefully weighted is 
he in a position to make a final selec- 
tion. Once a decision has been made, 
it should be followed unless new facts 
change the situation. Finally, follow- 
up should be carried through to de- 
termine how effective the solution 
was. 

It is true, of course, that no simple 
ten-hour package can solve the prob- 
lem of human relations. This does 
not belittle the procedure. First, it 
simply indicates that constant vigil- 
ance and constant control of bias and 
emotionalism are necessary. Second, 
there is not always time available for 
getting all the facts. The supervisor 
cannot always spend the time neces- 
sary for evaluating all the possible 
answers. Third, some of the basic 
principles presented cannot always 
be followed. For example, one of the 
fundamentals suggested is “to let 
each worker know how he is getting 
along.” This is sometimes unwise to 
follow. “Give credit when due” can 
easily be abused and become a mere 
“patting on the back” procedure. 
“Tell people in advance about 
changes that will affect them” is a 
good idea but under war conditions 
it is impossible and sometimes dan- 
gerous to tell them. In attempting 
to “make best use of each person’s 
ability,” we have the problem of de- 
termining what is each  person’s 
unique ability. Who shall decide? 
The worker himself? Persons often 
misjudge their own capabilities! 
Moreover we must all work within 
the framework of rules and regula- 
tions. In war time a worker may be 
frozen to a given job for the common 
good even though both the worker 
and the supervisor agree that other 
work may be better for him. Persons 
must be treated as individuals. If 
we carry this to the extreme, we will 
soon be bowing to each person’s no- 
tions and thus have such wide varia- 
tions that our office will become cha- 
otic. 


The Administration Must Support 
Good Job Relations 


Administration may give its ap- 
proval for the presentation of Job 
Relations Training and say it is a fine 
program for the supervisor in deal- 
ing with his workers, but ignore it 
in its own consideration of the super- 
visor. Obviously, supervisors soon 
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become aware of the fact that their 
supervisor fails to follow the pro- 
cedures which top management has 
instituted. The trainer in job relations 
can present the idea but unless man- 
agement has complete faith in the 
plan and practices it faithfully, the 
program may fall flat. 


Misuse of JRT 


No business office has solved all 
problems of human relations. Work- 
ers and supervisors alike, therefore, 
will always have complaints. Conse- 
quently, the members of the sessions 
are very often inclined to present 
their criticisms of the general ad- 
ministration rather than deal with 
their own faults. The trainer then 
has an opportunity to show that the 
chief causes for trouble with workers 
are not the general rules and regula- 
tions controlling them, but rather the 
specific adaptation of these rules to 
the individual. While he cannot deny 
that administration makes mistakes, 
he must not let this become an alibi 
for poor job relations among super- 
visors. Hecan point out that, if the su- 
pervisor improves his relations that 
this is an example to administration. 
There are, moreover, good reasons 
why administration is not always 
able to follow the principles of job 
relations just as the supervisor him- 
self must at times deviate from them. 
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By Violette Courtemanche 
St. Aloysius High School 
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This design shows that the pe- 
riod is not only essential as a 
punctuation mark, but can be put 
to good use in producing a type- 
written masterpiece of art. Thou- 
sands of periods, brought close to- 
gether by means of the variable 
line spacer and carriage release 
were employed. 

This is one of the medal win- 
ning entries submitted in the Sixth 
Annual International Artistic Typ- 
ing Contest conducted by Julius 
Nelson. Other designs submitted 
in the contest will be printed in 
later issues of this magazine. 
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Good Relations are Basic 


Job Relations Training has a tre 
mendous contribution to make be- 
cause it distills into a brief prograin 
the essentials of good human rela- 
tions on the job, in the home, and in 
the school such as—do not make snip 
judgments; get the facts before you 
make a decision; do not decide under 
emotional stress. 


Some of us seem never really able 
to use good job relations. Some have 
learned it by experience. Most, how- 
ever, are in the in-between group 
who can learn the idea to a degree. 
All need constant relearning. 

Teachers can profit by a program 
of instruction in Job Relations Train- 
ing. It distills into one ten-hour pre- 
sentation the fundamentals of good 
human relations. Unless, however, 
the teacher secures the cooperation of 
the principal, most of his efforts will 
be in vain. Even where job rela- 
tions training has been only partially 
successful, its usefulness can be 
clearly understood by many super- 
visors. JRT and other TWI pro- 
grams will, moreover, serve as won- 
derful aids in making office super- 
visors stronger supporters of school 
education in general and business- 
managerial training in particular. 
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Trends in 


HERE is and should be a place 
in the schools for a program 
which will combat economic illiteracy 
ind develop citizens capable of evalu- 
ating and interpreting the problems 
of business as they have reference to 
he individual, the community, the 
ate, and the nation. Of necessity, 
ich a program must be broad in 
cope and not limited to any one 
wade, class, or department. Such 
imitations would be significantly 
jetrimental to an economically en- 
lightened citizenry. One phase of 
sich a program has been the inclu- 
ion of classes in economics in vari- 
ois curricula of the public high 
schools. 

The approach has been entirely 
theoretical in many of these classes. 
This practice has led to extensive 
witicism which, in many instances, 
eems to be justified. Why have 
these criticisms developed? What 
practices are being advocated and 
itilized to bring about a reduction in 
economic illiteracy among the school 
population? How can the schools 
increase to an even greater extent 





the knowledge of, appreciations for, 
wd correct solution to everyday 
problems of an economic nature con- 
fronting graduates of the high 
chools ? 


Historical Background 


It may be wise to examine the his- 
orical background of high school 
economic education in order to 
inswer such questions as those just 
given. Economics as a distinct sub- 
ject found a place in the high schools 
luring the middle eighteen hundreds. 
Initial materials were meager and 
it suitable to the needs of the pu- 
ils. For the most part they were 
jased upon a simplification of college 
textbooks. In fact, many of the in- 
tructors did not even attempt to pro- 
vide adequate materials but used text- 
hooks assigned to college classes. The 
iiased content of these materials was 
ganized around distribution, pro- 
duction, and political economy. By 
ihe turn of the century, exchange and 
‘consumption had found a place in the 
ourse content and additional at- 
tempts had been made to simplify the 
materials so that they might be more 
ineaningful to the high school pupils. 





Few major changes were made in 
he content of economics between 
1900 and 1940. Such changes as 
vere made may be characterized by 
aslight increase in the emphasis upon 


consumption, agricultural problems, 
tonomic systems, and economic 
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Teaching 


by Harold B. Gilbreth 


Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


problems resulting from the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s. These changes 
were not significant and the major 
emphasis remained upon the tradi- 
tional and theoretical phases of pro- 
duction, distribution, exchange, and 


consumption. During the 1920's 
teachers of economics, school ad- 
ministrators, and other interested 


educators became critical of the sub- 
ject matter and method used in teach- 
ing economics. This critical attitude 
has not abated. 

This criticism is becoming more 
and more pronounced as the 1940's 
look toward the 1950’s. Many au- 
thors, business educatcrs, and so- 
cial scientists are attempting to really 
do something about the matter. 
Whether they are following the cor- 
rect path is another story—-but 
through research, opinion, and _ trial 
and error, attempts are being made 
to decrease to an even greater extent 
the economic illiteracy which has 
been characteristic of many high 
school graduates. 


Criticisms of Materials, Content, 
and Method 


Traditional high school economics 
has been criticized for a number of 
reasons. These animadversions are 
listed here in order that the reader 
may have some appreciation of the 
reasons for the trends made evident 
by a study of current courses of 
study, new textbooks, and authorita- 
tive writings. 

1. Economics, as it has been taught, 
is outside the field of experiences of 
most, if not all, high school students. 
It is too remote and abstract. It 
should be made real and vital. 

2. Students have not been taught 
to apply the principles of economics 
to the problems of life. 

3. The textbook, important as it 
may be, has been influential to such a 
degree as to be regrettable. There are 
and must be other devices for and 
methods of teaching economics which 
will allow the subject to become 
more meaningful and helpful in in- 
creasing economic literacy. Reading 
and reciting may have their place but 
the exclusive use of this methodology 
cannot be justified. 

4. Both the terminology and ideas 
used in teaching economics are dif- 
ficult and incomprehensible to many 
high school students. 


Economics 


Trends in Teaching Economics 


Inere seems to be a trend away 
from teaching economics in its for- 
mer setting as a separate traditional 
subject. There is a difference of 
opinion as to which direction should 
be taken by those responsible for 
charting the future course of eco- 
nomic education. The reasons for 
such a trend are embodied in the 
critical attitude outlined in the pre- 
ceding section. In all fairness to 
those who do not believe that eco- 
nomics should undergo an educa- 
tional operation it may be said there 
are arguments for offering economics 
as a separate subject. Riley argues 
in this manner in the Eleventh Year- 
book of the National Council for the 
Social Studies :* 

1. If economics is retained as a sepa- 
rate subject, it will be possible to develop 
the subject in a systematic way, giving due 
consideration to the gradation of the sub- 
ject matter and to the progression of basic 
concepts. 

2. Economics should be retained as a 
separate subject because a course con- 
structed on the lines laid down by the 
fusionists, integrationists, and unifica- 
tionists would give the pupil a false sense 
of their ability and power. 

3. Economics should be retained as a 
separate subject because there is no proof 
that the problems selected by the fusion- 
ists, integrationists, and unificationists for 
their functional value will function in the 
pupils’ lives in later years. 

4. Economics should be retained as a 
separate subject so that its principles may 
be mastered before these principles are 
interrelated in an effort to solve major 
economic problems. 

5. When economics is retained as a 
separate subject, improved methods can 
be and are being used by good teachers 
of economics. Changes in content and or- 
ganization would break down the methods 
of presentation that teachers of economics 
have found successful. 

6. Economics should be retained as a 
separate subject because it, like history, 
has certain values which neither fusion, 
integration, or unification possesses. 

7. The retention of economics as a sepa- 
mon subject would result in greater objec- 
tivity in teaching, because principles rather 
than pupils’ interests would be the main 
consideration. 


Integration in Economics 


A second trend in the teaching of 
economics is an outgrowth of the 
first. It follows that if economics is 
not offered as a separate subject, it 
must take some other form. Such 
an attack on the problem is some- 


times known as integration. This 
1 Riley, Eugene B., “The Case for Teaching 
Economics as a Separate Subject in the Second- 
ary School,” Economic Education, Washington, 
D. C.: The National Council for the Social 

Studies, 1940. pp. 53-59 
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situation calls for bringing together 
a number of the social studies into 
an integrated course which will meet 
the needs of the pupils of a given 
community or school system, In 
brief, the prevalent argument for 
such an approach is that it tends to 
minimize the criticisms which have 
been leveled against the methods and 
achievements of teaching high school 
students economics, history, sociology 
and other phases of social life. Little 
space is given here to this trend as 
teachers of business subjects should 
have little part in such a program. 
Some business teachers are not prop- 
erly trained to make a material con- 
tribution to such an organization of 
subject matter. On the other hand, 
many business teachers have had in- 
cidental training which will allow 
them to take part in this type of 
teaching. However, their major edu- 
cational interests are elsewhere. In 
such cases it would be better for all 
concerned to assign business teachers 
to classes in which their contributions 
are made along the lines of their ma- 
jor interests. 


The Consumer Approach 


A third trend in teaching eco- 
nomics is a more extensive use of 
the consumer approach. There are 
many business educators and social 
scientists who believe that the con- 
sumer approach is the one most con- 
ducive to a better understanding of 
usable economic knowledge. Per- 
haps the most authoritative expres- 
sion of this idea resulted from the 
appointment by the United States 
Commissioner of Education of The 
National Committee on Economic 
Education consisting of leading 
economists and educators. This group 
concluded that the best approach to 
teaching economics was through the 
study of personal economics. 

It was recommended that this ap- 
proach should begin with the personal 
needs and interests of high school 
students. Many teachers of the 
secondary social science classes were 
decidedly influenced by the statement 
of this committee. Likewise, busi- 
ness teachers responsible for instruc- 
tion in economics were swayed in 
terms of their opinions as to how the 
subject should be taught. Further 
impetus was given to this idea when 
The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of The National Education As- 
sociation and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators set up 
its four major objectives for educa- 
tion in American democracy. One 
of these major objectives was that of 
economic efficiency. 

The commission listed the follow- 
ing subtopics for this major objec- 
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tive: work, occupational information, 
occupational choice, occupational ef- 
ficiency, occupational adjustment, oc- 
cupational appreciation, personal eco- 
nomics, consumer judgment, ef- 
ficiency, in buying, and consumer 
protection.?_ This list of objectives 
serves as a measure of what might be 
taught in economics and at the same 
time places considerable emphasis 
upon the consumer's utilization of 
goods and services. Perhaps such a 
list is not all-inclusive in that some 
attention should be given to the role 
production plays on the stage of eco- 
nomic activity. 

Be that as it may, pronouncements 
of this type have tended to shape the 
destiny of high school economic edu- 
cation. Asa result, materials of in- 
struction have been and are being de- 
veloped which show a definite trend 
toward the consumer approach as a 
means of attack upon the problem of 
economic illiteracy and misunder- 
standing. It is in this area of in- 
struction that business teachers can 


* Educational Policies Commission, 
poses of Education in American 
Washington: The National Education 
tion, 1938, p. 90. 


The Pur- 
Democracy, 
Associa- 


and must make a worthy contribv- 
tion. © 

The most characteristic reasons for 
the consumer approach are: 

1. The consumer approach to the 
study of economics centers around 
and draws on materials familiar to 
students and logically leads to an 
understanding of the economic prob- 
lems faced by society as a whole, 

2. Because the consumer approach 
tends to deal with subject matter fa- 
miliar to the pupil, the pupil is bet. 
ter able to apply general economic 
principles to life situations and to be- 
come a more capable user of eco- 
nomic goods and services. This ap- 
proach avoids theoretical abstractions 
which have resulted in valid criti- 
cisms of economic education meth- 
odology and results. 

3. The consumer approach goes 
straight to the heart of earning 
and spending income in such a man- 
ner as to create economic well-being. 
This is the ultimate objective of eco- 
nomic training. The consumer ap- 
proach, being the most direct route 
to this objective, should result in re- 
liable thinking on the part of the 
properly educated child. 





BAD HABITS AND TYPEWRITING 


(Continued from page 12) 


h. The touch groups increased net 
speed approximately 10 net words a 
minute with each increased period of 
previous experience. 

i. Of the touch typists, the 19-36 
Months Group made the greatest de- 
crease in errors from the third 
through the seventh week; the 1-9 
Months Group was next; and the 10- 
18 Months Group made the least de- 
crease. 

j. Of the touch typists, the 10-18 
and 19-36 Months Groups were more 
accurate than the 1-9 Months Group. 

k. The hunt-and-peck groups con- 
tinuously showed more net gain in 
speed from the third through the 
seventh week than each corresponding 
touch group. 

l. The touch groups wrote with 
more net speed than the hunt-and- 
peck groups both at the beginning 
and end of the experiment. 

m. Typists, who used the hunt- 
and-peck habit from 1-18 months be- 


fore learning the touch method, 
made greater accuracy gain and were 
more accurate than the touch typists 
with similar typing experience. 


Generalizations 


a. Bad habits developed through 
the hunt-and-peck system have no 
detrimental effect on developing speed 
by the touch method. 

b. Bad habits developed through 
the hunt-and-peck system have no 
detrimental effect on developing ac- 
curacy by the touch method, unless 
the period of fixation is longer than 
approximately 20 months. 

c. A habit that has become fixed 
may be sufficiently overcome so as 
to offer no detriment to final typing 
achievement. 

d. Incorrect responses due to ex 
perimentation early in the beginning 
typing course, use of wall charts, 
and open keyboards would leave n0 
detrimental effect on typing progress. 
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UDGETING is a way of guiding 

expenditures into the most desir- 
able channels. To budget does not 
mean that spending has to follow a 
rigid plan. Nor does ‘one have to 
save money to be successful with 
budgeting. Successful budgeting is 
the doing of what you want to do 
most of all, be it saving or spending. 
When financial difficulties force a re- 
striction of spending, or when spe- 
cial purposes call for savings, budget- 
ing is a way of doing these things 
more wisely. It is a way of reaching 
the most desired goals. 

One can plan personal finances in 
much the same way that the navigator 
of a ship plots his course on charts. 
Failure to plan means aimless drift- 
ing at the mercy of winds and tides, 
menaced by the rocks of financial 
disaster. Chart the course of your 
cash payments. Be the captain of 
your funds. Make your ship come in. 


Adjustment through Budgeting 


Everybody must face the necessity 
of keeping total payments within the 
limits of the total amount available 
for payments. These limits are not 
set by the budget, but by the realities 
of life. These realities are inescap- 
able, whether one budgets or not. 
However, the person who budgets 
carefully makes an easier adjustment 
to his circumstances. 

Spending calls for choices as to 
how much of the total payments goes 
for one thing and how much for an- 
other, The person who budgets bal- 
ances the prospective satisfaction to 
be gained from one choice against all 
other possible choices, and eliminates 
the least desirable. Failure to do this 
means the sacrifice of long-time goals 
to momentary whims. Hasty, ill- 
considered decisions bring disap- 
pointing results, even though there is 
freedom of choice. 

Many persons have a fairly effec- 
tive process of mental budgeting. 
But, unless one is a genius, personal 
financial affairs are usually suf- 
ficiently complicated to make written 
records more satisfactory. Of course, 
the written records must be adapted 
to the problems of the person using 
them. Whatever problems these are, 
for the best results from budgeting 
there are four steps to follow. They 
are: 

1. Gather preliminary information. 
2. Prepare the plan of payments 
and receipts. 

3. As payments and receipts are re- 
corded compare them with the budget 
allowances. 
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by John T. Walter 
Formerly of 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 


Now Serving with the United States Navy 





Editor’s Note: This article by Mr. 
Walter follows his article on 
**Personal Financial Records” that 
appeared in the issue for March. 





4. Revise the written budget when 
plans change. 


Initial Steps 
Step 1. If tinancial records have 
not been kept previously, keep 
records for one month before start- 
ing a budget. Actual records provide 
the only reliable information on how 
much is being spent, which is the 
most satisfactory background for ef- 
fective budgeting. A year later, with 
a full year’s records at hand, good 

budgeting will be easier. 




















‘Failure to budget means the sacrifice of 


long-time goals... 


The best plan for payments com- 
bines past experience with future ex- 
pectations. Published statements 
showing percentages of income to be 
spent for housing, food, clothing, etc., 
are not acceptable for the strict con- 
formity of any individual, because 


Personal Financial Budgets 


individual circumstances vary so 
widely. In some parts of the coun- 
try a house costs more while food 
costs less than the same things cost 
in other places. Also, proportionate 
costs of different items vary from 
year to year. However, it is help- 
ful to compare a published account 
of percentage payments with one’s 
own records. Analysis of the dif- 
ferences which are inevitable may 
reveal extravagances or other mis- 
takes of judgment. 

Step 2. Make a new budget once a 
year and plan ahead for the full year. 
That is how to take care of large 
payments such as taxes, vacations, 
Christmas gifts, and insurance pre- 
miums. Of course,, conditions often 
make it impracticable to plan ahead 
for more than three or four months 
or sometimes even one month. A 
highly uncertain income and a change 
of circumstances caused by’ moving 
would be examples. When this un- 
certainty exists it is still better to plan 
for the month than not to plan at all. 

For budgeting, the year does not 
have to start on January 1. The be- 
ginning of any month is an appro- 
priate time. Start now to plan for 
the coming budget year. Hold a 
family conference, and for each 
month of the year estimate the large 
payments which are anticipated. Then 
enter suitable amounts to cover small 
payments likely to be made. If de- 
sired, a simplification would be to 
round off all amounts to the nearest 
dollar. This is logical, for budget 
amounts are only estimates. 


Budget Record 


If space permits, enter these esti- 
mates at the top of each money col- 
umn in the record-book. A second 
choice would be to enter them below 
the line where the column total is to 
appear. It is also helpful to have 
sufficient space in which to write no- 
tations concerning details of the 
make-up of the budget allowance, 
written perhaps on a vertical angle. 


For each month, add horizontally 
all of the amounts appearing on the 
Budget line. The sum is entered in 
the Total column. Then, starting with 
the first month, make the following 
computation : 


EFFECT OF BUDCET ON CASH 


Cash Balance (or Expected Balance) at Beginning of Month...... euadn 


+ Expected Receipts 
— Payments Planned 
Cash Balance Planned for End of Month 


ee ee ee 





Repeat the computation for each 
month included in the budget. 

How much should be spent in any 
one month? You can spend all you 
have, but do not plan to do so un- 
less there is an emergency. Always 
try to keep some extra cash on hand 
ror a rainy day. 

What if the total of the payments 
planned for any month is too high? 
In the first place, this shows that dif- 
ficulties might have arisen if there 
had been no written budget. Now 
that the amounts are in writing, it is 
possible to adjust them at the begin- 
ning of the month, before it is too 
late. Reduce the allowances for the 
least desirable items one by one un- 
til the total of all estimated payments 
is within the limits of the amount to 


be spent. The entries, being written 
in pencil, are easily erased and 
changed. 


Step 3. With the budget of pay- 
ments on the same page as the record 
of payments, it is easy to make fre- 
quent comparisons of the two. In 
that way one can keep informed as to 
whether he is living within the budget 
or not. 

Flexibility 

Step 4. Do not try to live up to the 
budget when a change in plans seems 
to be desirable. Make the budget 
live up to your requirements. Make 
it fit you and serve you by revising it 
when circumstances change. This 
kind of flexibility is necessary for 
success in budgeting. Revision may 
mean shifting an allowance from one 
item to another, or adjusting the al- 
lowance to make them conform with 
a total of payments either larger or 
smaller than previously planned. 

If first estimates have to be 
changed, it need not be a matter of 
concern. That is not an indication 
that budgeting has been useless. At 
least the changes do not involve all 
items. Budgeting, then, has been 
satisfactory for the items not revised. 
In addition, choices have possibly 
been influenced by the estimates that 
are revised, so that the present finan- 
cial position may be better than if no 
budget were in operation previously. 
Wise planning comes through the 
gradual development of plans. Wise 
spending is no exception. The ex- 
perience of revising a budget may 
make the second estimate more re- 
liable than any first estimate could 
be. It is far superior to snap judg- 
ments, postponed to the last minute 
before spending. 


Supplementary Records 


The supplementary records in- 
cluded in the following illustrations 
and explanations are not essential to 
good budgeting. They are for per- 
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sons who want to be thorough. Use 
any one or more of these ideas you 
find helpful. 


YEARLY SUMMARY OF PAYMENTS 
AND RECEIPTS 











Month Food Rent Clothing Totals 
Sept. 50.00 60.00 20.00 240.00 
Oct. 55.00 60.00 30.00 250.00 
Nov. 52.00 60.00 10.00 235.00 
Totais 650.00 720.00 300.00 .... 2800.00 








COMPARATIVE MONTHLY STATEMENT OF 
SAVINGS AND DEBTS 














Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Savings 
Sa eee ss aes 486 b's-05:8 140.00 
Lite Insurance ........ 200.00 
SOONMER seh cttw vicms ss 600.00 
RA gpasraseshaGes 940.00 
Debt & Net Savings Sar. 
First Wat] Bank....... 100.00 sais 
City Department Store.. 25.00 vans 
WEL SSNUIINS 5 50 dse nines nw 815.00 paves 
(i ere er eee 940.00 
Summarize Savings and Debts 


once a month and find the amount 
of Net Savings by subtracting total 


Debts from Total Savings. If Debts 
are larger than Savings, the differ- 


ence will be written with a circle 
around it. The summary includes 
cash (in pocket and in checking ac- 
count), savings accounts, bonds, cash 
value of life insurance policies, de- 
posits in special pension funds sub- 
ject to withdrawal (not Social Se- 
curity), installment contract obliga- 
tions, notes payable, etc. Real estate, 
stock, automobile, or furniture are 
not given values here. The latter 
group is important, but it is not con- 
venient to place a value on these 
items and there is also much uncer- 
tainty regarding any amounts used. 

Note the changes in each item from 
month to month. Comparison of 
several months gives a_bird’s-eye 
view of the progress of Savings and 
Debts. 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY STATEMENT OF 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 














1945 1946 1947 
Income 
OO RAP AP ee ee 3000.00 
Misc. Income ......... 50.00 
Total Income ....... 3050.00 
Expenses F : 

0o seers eereeese eeee 600.00 eece eece 
SOE bdcescsecesoensce 720.00 cece cvce 
Household Supplies 300.00 
Miscellaneous ........ 80.00 
ot Gere ee 100.00 
Ns ose ky oc wse es 400.00 
DRONE o50.6 0 009 as'90-0 100.00 
BUOMODEE vcsncc cece. 200.00 
Medical Expenses 100.00 
BROOPORISOT: one 500s 50 8-010 100.00 
Life Insurance ....... 100.00 

Total Expenses ..... 2800.00 

Net Income ........ 250.00 








Most of the amounts appearing on 
the Comparative Yearly Statement of 
Income and Expense are taken di- 


rectly from the Yearly Summary of 
Paymients and Receipts. Exceptions 
are found with items on Compara. 
tive Monthly Statement of Savings 
and Debts. Payments which increase 
savings or decrease debts are not ex. 
penses. It is as simple as that. Make 
the amount either expense or saving 
Avoid duplication. 

To explain this further, payment 
of a life insurance premium of forty 
dollars may increase savings (cash 
surrender value) by the amount oj 
twenty-five dollars. Subtracting 
twenty-five from forty, the difference 
of fifteen dollars is expense, and 
should appear in the Comparative 
Yearly Statement of Income and Ex. 
pense as Life Insurance Expense, 

Receipts of salary, interest, fees, 
and gifts of money are treated as in- 
come. Money borrowed increases 
debts and is not income. Savings 
converted into cash are not income. 

Payment for an automobile, real 
estate, stocks or other kinds of prop- 
erty is shown as an expense. This 
is not the usual business practice, but 
personal records must be adapted to 
circumstances different from those 
that confront modern business. Re- 
ceipts from the sale of property will 
in the same way be considered in- 
come. 


CASH VALUE OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 





~ (Description of policy) 








Policy Year Date _Cash Value 
Ist 1945 Se 
2nd Ian. \esaunees 
3rd LT tS Seer ie ks 


4th 1948 
Many life insurance policies have 
tables showing their cash values for 
each year. Copy these amounts ona 
separate sheet. It is easier to refer 
to the copy than to the policy, and 
the plan of savings represented by the 
insurance policy should be_ kept 
clearly in view at all times. If the 
information does not appear on the 
policy, write to the insurance com- 
pany requesting it. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS HELD 








Date of 
Purchase 


Purchase 
Price 


Maturity 
Value 


PROPERTY OWNED 
(Stocks, Real Estate, Automobile, etc.) 








Purchase 
Price 


Date 


Description 
Acquired 


of Property 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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Business 


The Improvement o f 
Mathematics 


by Clinton M. File 


State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


USINESS mathematics was a 

subject of controversy before the 
war and its future place is still uncer- 
tain. Opinions vary between some 
who say that business mathematics, 
as a separate course, should be abol- 
ished and others who contend that 
elementary mathematical deficiencies 
of service men indicate the need for 
greater post-war emphasis. 

In 1939, for example, Hanna! 
polled approximately eighty business 
educators on the question of corre- 


cators consider it possible to corre- 
late business arithmetic with other 
business subjects to the extent of ex- 
cluding it as a separate course. Fur- 
thermore, they felt that the trend at 
that time was in this direction. 


The Criterion for Teaching 
Arithmetic 


The important question is not 
whether there should be correlation 
or separate courses in business math- 
ematics, but this: Have our students 


<7) = ey 





ro 


“Machine groups showed much interest in their work, began the assignment without 


deiay, and worked diligently throughout the period.” 


lating business arithmetic with gen- 
eral business training or teaching it 
as a separate course. Twenty-eight 
respondents or about one-third indi- 
cated their faith in correlating busi- 
ness mathematics with elementary 
business training; thirty-six, in both 
correlation and separate courses ; thir- 
teen, in a separate course. The con- 
sensus seems to be definitely in favor 
of correlating the two subjects to a 
degree. The majority thought that 
if business arithmetic is to be a sepa- 
rate course, it should be placed early 
in the secondary school, either in the 
ninth or tenth year. Business arith- 
metic would thus tend to serve as a 
background and guidance course for 
business subjects. It is evident that 
the great majority of business edu- 

1J. Marshall Hanna, Fundamental Issues of 


Business Education, South-Western Publishing 
Company, 1940. 
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mastered the business applications of 
mathematics as a useful tool in funda- 
mental skills and in solving business 
problems ? 

Let us first examine high school 
business mathematics in its relation- 
ship to arithmetic in the grades. At 
the present time, the general de- 
creased emphasis on the teaching of 
arithmetic in the elementary school is 
unmistakable with a cumulative effect 
of imposing an enormous additional 
burden on the teaching of mathe- 
matics in the upper grades and in 
the secondary school. 

An amazing number of pupils ar- 
rive in the seventh grade, and above 
without adequate control of those 
arithmetic skills that are fundamental 
in everyday life. It is clear that 
teachers in the upper grades are 
thereby forced to give more attention 


to developing computation | skills. 
They must do whatever needs to be 
done in taking the individual pupil 
at whatever computational level he 
may be, and then providing for indi- 
vidual improvement. The instructor, 
moreover, faces the necessity of 
teaching the broader concepts of 
mathematics in order that the pupil 
may become more mature mathe- 
matically, so that as a citizen he may 
have an understanding of the mathe- 
matical aspects of everyday affairs. 


Give a Standardized Test 


Because the range in computational 
and problem-solving abilities of typ- 
ical business students is so great, the 
first logical step is to give a standard- 
ized arithmetic test in order to find 
what foundation is lacking. 

A business arithmetic class was 
given the Shorling-Clark-Potter Gen- 
eral Survey Arithmetic Test.? The 
results indicated the need for sub- 
survey diagnostic tests which were 
given to locate specific difficulties of 
individual students. For example, 
an inventory test in addition was 
given. 

Individual remedial teaching was 
found necessary in the form of prac- 
tice drills to break down faulty habits 
by establishing new ones. 

Each student kept progress charts 
which proved to be an effective moti- 
vating device. In other words, each 
student tried to beat the minimum 
established, his own previous record, 
and the average of the class. 

Each part with its subdivisions was 
handled in this manner. This pro- 
cedure calls for practice materials 
that are largely self-instructional. 
Pupils, with a realistic view of their 
weaknesses, will cooperate and rem- 
edy these shortcomings by practice 
materials designed to improve spe- 
cific weakness. 


Measure the Effect of Training 


By giving one form of the general 
survey test in the beginning of the 
semester and another form at a later 
date, the teacher measures the gain 
in the class and each pupil’s improve- 
ment on the entire test as well as on 
each part. The teacher can also im- 
prove instruction, with mastery of 
the fundamentals as a goal. This is 
necessary because lack of mastery of 
the fundamentals seriously interferes 
with problem-solving and office ma- 
chine operation. A mastery of 
fundamentals will not guarantee abil- 
ity to solve problems but we know 
that one-third of the mistakes in 
problems are traceable to clumsy 





2 The World Book Co., Yonkers, New York. 
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methods ot manipulating the four 
fundamental processes caused by at- 
tention being diverted from the prob- 
lems to the details of number com- 
binations. 

Perry® points out moreover, that a 
thorough knowledge of the principles 
of arithmetic is essential before the 
student can efficiently apply them to 
machine calculation. Among these 
principles, is the concept that multi- 
plication is repeated addition and di- 
vision is repeated subtraction. Fun- 
damental too, he says, is knowledge 
of short cuts in multiplication, inter- 
changing, multipliers and multipli- 
cands, changing fractions to decimal 
equivalents, rounding numbers, 
checking answers, the use of comple- 
ments and reciprocals, per cents, and 
pointing off decimals. 

Following this plan of diagnostic 
and remedial teaching, the student is 
ready to enlarge his powers by solv- 
ing typical problems encountered in 
everyday business affairs aided by 
office machines, if possible. 


Problem-Solving 


Successful adjustment to business 
life, non-vocational and vocational, 
involves the ability to solve problems, 
a process of reflective thinking. Stu- 
dents should therefore enlarge their 
powers developed in mastering 
fundamentals by solving numerous 
business problems concerned with 
basic activities of the producer and 
seller, with special emphasis on the 
problems of the small business men. 

What shall be the standards for the 
evaluation of problems? Problems 
should concern concrete situations 
within the comprehension of students. 
Lack of comprehension of problems 
may be due to lack of ability in read- 
ing, failure to understand vocabulary, 
or lack of concreteness. Failure of 
the student to comprehend the busi- 
ness setting may cause more dif- 
ficulty than the arithmetic calcula- 
tions involved. Understanding of 
the business background — should 
therefore be developed with great 
care by teachers who really under- 
stand modern business. The follow- 
ing are criteria for evaluating prob- 
lems: (1) Problems should not in- 
volve_ trivialities. (2) Problems 
should not involve misleading facts 
or procedures. (3) Problems should 
not involve useless methods and 
operations discarded by business 
men decades ago. (4) Problems 
should not be given whose answers 
would, in real business situations, al- 
ready be known. (5) Problems should 
not involve fantastic business situa- 

® Clark Perry, Arithmetic Fundamental to Ma- 


chine Instruction. Journal of Business Education 
18: 17-18, 20, Feb. ’43; 19-20, Mar. 43. 
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tions with figures out of proportion 
to real business transactions. 


Help Students Attack Problems 


One of the principal difficulties en- 
countered in problem-solving is how 
to attack the problem. Students’ 
abilities in this respect vary greatly 
and many faulty methods usually 
have to be corrected. The following 
questions asked before problem solv- 
ing was undertaken, resulted in great 
improvement in accuracy and speed 
in reasoning : 

1. What does the problem ask for ? 
Be sure you understand every word 
in the problem. 

2. What would be a 
answer? Make an estimate before 
you try to work the problem. This 
will prevent many unreasonable 
answers. 

3. What must you do to solve the 
problem? Decide what computations 
are necessary to solve the problem. 
Sometimes there is more than one 
step in the work, 

4. Is your answer a_ reasonable 
one? After you have done the work 
required, check your answer with the 
estimate you made. 

5. How did you check your work? 
Remember that nearly one-third of 
the mistakes in solving problems are 
due to errors in computation. 

This procedure may be summar- 
ized on working papers and used by 
students as follows: 


reasonable 


GIVEN FIND 


Correlating Business Mathematics 
and Machines 


A strong case can be made for cor- 
relating business machines and busi- 
ness mathematics. According to Dr. 
David E. Smith :4 


“Anyone who has... . work to do 
in science or in business life will 
agree that the future of calculations 
lies in the ability to use either tables 
or some form of a calculating ma- 
chine .. . What is the future of long 
columns in addition, of subtracting 
large numbers like billions even in a 
country where they command no sur- 
prise?—of multiplying by numbers 
of three or more figures ?—of divid- 
ing with divisors beyond tens or 
hundreds? In all such work why 
should not children learn the use of 
tables and computing machines? ... 
As rapid writing with the pen is no 
longer required in the schools, except 
in classes in stenography, giving way 
to the typewriter, so will extended 





4Teaching Mathematics With The Monroe 
Educator, pp. 3-4. 


ESTIMATED 
ANSWER 


computation with larger numbers 
than are usually required in simp‘e 
daily problems give way to the m 

chanical methods demanded by bus:- 
ness, by the great industries, and b; 
science.” 

I‘rom experiments in a number of 
high schools we find the followin, 
conclusions : 

1. Machines are a strong motiva' 
ing force. 

2. The introduction of the mé 
chines stimulated interest in perforn 
ing the fundamental operations raj 
idly and accurately. 

3. The speed with which computa 
tions could be made by the pupils 
with the machines, after a few weeks 
of practice was so much greater thar 
by the pad and pencil method, tha 
a greater number of problems under 
such heading or category could b 
solved in a class period. This helped 
to fix the principles or method of 
analysis developed. 

4. Checks of the accuracy of the 
results of the solution of problems 
could be easily applied with the help 
of the machines. 

5. Pupils were encouraged to use 
the most efficient method for the so 
lution of a problem, i.e., for perform- 
ing the computations involved, 
whether pad and pencil, or machine. 

6. In problem solving, the analytic 
or thought processes were just as 
prominent as with the pad and pencil 
method. 


SOLUTION CHECK 


7. The routine calculations or com- 
putations necessary to complete the 
solution of a problem after the anal- 
ysis was completed, were performed 
so quickly with the help of the ma- 
chines that more analyses of prob- 
lems could be made in a given period 
than by the pad and pencil method. 

8. The use of machines makes 
easy, and gives insight into certain 
number relations, such as transform- 
ing fractions into decimals, locating 
the decimal point in the result of 
computations, the fact that multipli- 
cation is repeated addition and di- 
vision is repeated subtraction, etc. 

9. The teachers who taught ex- 
perimental groups were of the opin- 
ion that the machine groups showed 
much interest in their work, began 
the assignment without delay, and 
worked diligently throughout the 
period. They also testified that the 
classroom management and _ pro- 
cedure were less difficult in the ma- 
chine groups than in the control 
groups. 
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N the Chicago schools it is an ac- 
cepied principle that to be success- 
jul a program of vocational business 
education must be based closely upon 
the needs of industry and commerce. 

It was only natural, therefore, 
when plans for modernized office 
practice for twelfth year students in 
ive high schools were considered that 
businessmen were consulted. Much 
good came from these consultations. 
There was a definite impression on 
the part of many business executives 
that high school graduates are often 
proficient on machines but do not 
have a basic knowledge of business 
routines and procedures. As a con- 
sequence, quick and satisfactory ad- 
justment to the initial job is difficult, 
ind later progress is retarded. 

Two definite phases were contem- 
plated for the modernized program. 
The first would make it possible for 
students to acquire a knowledge of 
office routine and thus overcome the 
deficiency pointed out by business 
people. It was believed that this 
knowledge could be gained better by 
student activity than by discussion or 
reading. The second phase of the 
program would provide an oppor- 
tunity for the development of skill in 
the performance of clerical processes 
ind the operation of business ma- 
chines. The skill to be provided would 


"Reprinted in part from I[Ilinois Vocational 
rogress, November, 1943, with permission. 
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vary from an acquaintance with cer- 
tain processes and operations to a 
considerable degree of proficiency in 
doing others. The variation would 
depend upon student needs, in so far 
as they could be determined, and 
available time and equipment. 
Planning Room Layout 
The plan for the modernized pro- 
gram called for careful attention to 
room layout and equipment. A com- 
mittee selected by and from the mem- 
bership of the Office Management 
Association of Chicago gave many 
valuable suggestions. Some organi- 
zations at the central office of the 
Board of Education also made defi- 
nite contributions. The rooms which 
resulted were definitely planned and 
equipped for the instructional pro- 
gram to be provided. This plan af- 
fords a definite advantage over those 
situations where plans for instruc- 
tion must be influenced to a large ex- 
tent by existing facilities. Also the 
modern office characteristics (rather 
than those of the traditional school 
room) of the rooms serve to provide 
students with an environment con- 
ducive to businesslike activity. 
Instructional material was contem- 
plated which would make office prac- 
tice activity approximate, as far as 
possible, that found in business. In 





Office Practice in the Chicago Schools’ 


order to accomplish this, integrated 
work was planned as a feature of 
the course. 


The Order of ‘‘Business”’ 

The integrated phase of the train- 
ing was based upon the activities of 
the ‘Office and School Supply Com- 
pany, Inc.”” Work is completed upon 
the following material and procedures 
for integration: 

1. An order routine. 

2. Variations from the usual rou- 
tine which involve meeting unusual 
situations and call for activity on the 
part of various sections of the office. 
(Errors, complaints, special situa- 
tions, etc., in connection with orders 
provide for opportunities for varia- 
tions from the usual order routine). 

3. Payroll problems. 

4. Sales analysis problems. 

5. Correspondence arising from or- 
der handling and other office ac- 
tivity. 

6. The filing of business papers and 
forms. 

7. Information to be duplicated for 
use in carrying on the work of the 
office. 

Order handling may be thought of 
as the production aspect of the office 
around which the remainder of the 
office work revolves. Since the order 
routine is considered the principal 
function of the office, every effort 
was made to devise one of a funda- 
mental nature. Interviews, with 
executives and visits to firms helped 
in this connection. 


Opportunity for Variety 


It is recognized that order routines 
vary among business concerns, and 


€it is believed important to point this 


out to students. If students get the 
idea that there is only one way in 
business, and then find that there are 
other ways they become confused. 
When students are told that such 
variations exist it arouses interest 
and encourages alertness. 

In order to carry out the order rou- 
tine a large number of customer or- 
ders are prepared. After they have 
been received by the “Office and 
School Supply Company, Inc.” they 
go through routine much as they 
would in an actual business of com- 
parable type. Some of the oppor- 
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tunities provided for in the order 
routine are as follows: 

1. Handling of mail—both incom- 
ing and outgoing. 

2. Order registering. 

3. Credit checking. 

4. Calculating orders before and 
after billing. 

5. Preparation of bills for cus- 
tomers. 

6. Posting the accounts of charge 
customers. 

7. Checking parcel post charges. 

8. Filing of business papers used 
in connection with the order. 




















Experience is provided in operating a variety of machines. At the right, a small group being instructed in 


9. The exercise of judgment in 
solving problems connected with un- 
usual order situations. 

10. Experience in working as part 
of a unified group toward a common 
goal—that is, the efficient handling 
of the customer order from the time 
it is received until it is filled and re- 
lated work in connection with it 
completed. (The teamwork involved 
in the order routine has been highly 
commended. ) 

11. The possibility of working un- 
der supervision on realistic office 
work. (Experience in supervision on 
the part of those students chosen as 
office manager, assistant office man- 


PERSONAL FINANCIAL BUDGE TS—(Continued from page 18) 


Other Businesslike Practices 


An inventory of household pos- 
sessions should be kept in a safe de- 
posit box, or at least in another build- 
ing where both the property and the 
inventory would not be destroyed at 
the same time by fire. 

Obtain a small expansion type file 
for storing receipts. This kind of 
file is sometimes called a bellows file. 
Although the record of cash pay- 
ments is more accessible when noth- 
ing more than information is wanted, 
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ager, etc., also has value.) 

The related activities covering du- 
plicating practice, sales analysis, and 
payroll, when fully completed will 
serve to furnish additional realistic 
experience. Increasing interest in 
the cost of distribution of products 
undoubtedly will justify any stress 
on sales analysis. 

The present practice of making nu- 
merous deductions from salaries and 
wages has increased the scope of pay- 
roll work. This has made a knowl- 
edge of payroll procedures more 
valuable. 


ie 


“a 


the use of dictation equipment. 


Integrated Office Training 
Provided 


Present plans call for presenting 
integrated activity at intervals. The 
total amount of time that will be 
given to this phase of the work has 
not been determined definitely. The 
governing principle will be to carry 
on integrated work to an extent 
necessary to give a real knowledge 
of some procedures and to cause stu- 
dents to realize the application of 
their machine and clerical skills in 
business situations. An awareness 
of the importance of routines and 
systems should be a valuable by- 
product which has implications for 


it is sometimes necessary to prove 
that a bill has been paid. When that 
occasion arises, the foresight involved 
in saving receipts is amply repaid. 
Cancelled checks serve the same 
purpose as receipts. Arrange them 
in numerical order and store safely 
away along with the check book stubs. 
Purchase a package of 3 by 5 in- 
dex cards on which to record ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers. Use 
a separate card for each person or 
firm. This is the most convenient 





all students in becoming better work. 
ers and in increasing their chance; 
for advancement to supervisory posi- 
tions. 


Further Experience Necess.ry 


Much of the work now in opera. 
tion is experimental and most of tha 
to be introduced will be on the same 
basis. This is as it should be. Ex. 
perience is the only means of solving 
some of the problems that arise in 
endeavoring to develop a project oj 
this kind. Complications in instruc. 


| 


tion often have been a problem in 
this type of work. By tryout ané 
revision as needed, it is hoped to 





simplify the integrated work so that 
it can be satisfactorily presented an( 
administered. 

Enough progress has been made 
to indicate that the integrated phase 
of the office practice program cat 
revolve smoothly around the order 
routine and related activities. Re- 
sults to date justify the belief that 
the realistic experience gained by 
students will be effective in develop 
ing efficient workers for business, 
both in their initial positions and 
thereafter. 


way to allow for adding new names 
and discarding old ones. Arrange 
the cards in alphabetical order and 
hold together with a rubber band. 
Or, if there are many cards, get @ 
small card file case. 

Write additional data on_ these 





cards as desired. Account numbers, 
appointment hours, etc., can be noted 
here. Facts relating to business trans- 
actions have a surprising way of be: 
ing useful when made easily avail- 
able. 
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Prevocational Salesmanship 


Ta taint amount of prevoca- 
tional salesmanship training can 
be given satisfactorily—facts about 
merchandise, essentials of success in 
selling and servicing occupations, 
how to deal with people, value of 
good personality traits and how to 
develop them, steps in making a sale, 
departmental interdependence in a 
business organization, and countiess 
other things can be school taught un- 
der proper conditions. When they 
are taught, the gap between school 
and employment, is bridged in part, 
or at least it is shortened to a point 
where more novices can be expected 
to clear it without disaster. 

A prevocational salesmanship 
course outline follows: 


UNIT I—INTRODUCTION 
Specific Objectives 
To enable the pupil to know the follow- 
ing: 
1. What salesmanship is 
2. The importance of selling in business 
. Salesmanship as a producing factor 
in economics 
. The relatively large number of peo- 
ple engaged in selling 
. Types and kinds of salesmen 
6. What the course will include and 
something of the methods used in its 
presentation. 
A. Importance of salesmanship 
1. Selling as important as production 
2. Vocation 
B. Need for salesmanship 
1. To dispose of surplus commodities 
2. In order to meet competition 
3. Methods of selling 
. Meaning of salesmanship 
Everyone a salesman 
. Student 
. Professional people 
. Tradesman 
. People not active in business 
D. Types of selling and their development 
1. Wholesale 
2. Retail 
3. Spcialty 
4. Promotional 
E. Relation to production 
UNIT II—THE SALESMAN 
Specific Objectives 
1. To understand some of the qualifica- 
tions that go to make up a desirable per- 
sonality in sales work and in general 
personal relationships. 

To appreciate the importance of 
health and something of habits and 
other factors that promote health. 

3. To recognize those traits and charac- 
teristics that go to make up a desirable 
personality and how they may be de- 
veloped or improved. 

4. To know the importance of knowing 
the product sold. 

5. To determine the types of informa- 
tion most essential relative to a given 
product. 

6. To familiarize the pupil with the vari- 
ous sources of merchandise information. 
7. To develop a technique in acquiring 
needed information. 
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8. To know the importance of a study 
of human nature of why customers buy. 


A. What constitutes personality 
1. The body 
a. Need tor good health 
b. Food 
c. Exercise 
d. Sleep 
e. Voice 
f. Carriage and posture 
g. Personal hygiene. 
.-The way the body is clothed 
a. Salesperson’s dress should not at- 
tract attention from goods. 
b. A person should be so dressed 
that you notice the person before 
you do his clothes. 


bo 





school and 


“the gap between 
employment.” 


Bridging 


3. A series of personal qualities 
a. Enthusiasm 
b. Loyalty 
c. Sincerity 
d. Honesty 
e. Tact 
f. Courtesy 
g. Politeness 
h. Poise 
i. Smile 
j. Manner and speech 
k, Reliability 
1. Cheerfulness 
m. Memory 
n. Promptness 
o. Judgment 
p. Alertness 
q. Imagination 
r. Observation 
s. Industry 
t. Initiative 
u. Punctuality 
B. Development of personality 
. Try to like what you do. 
. Don’t be afraid of doing too much. 
. Whatever you dislike in another per- 
son take care to correct in yourself. 
. The boss will not fire you if you are 
fired with enthusiasm. 


whe 


i 


. No elevators in house of success. 
Worry, not work, kills. 
. Opportunity difficult to find because 
disguised as hard work. ; 
. Smile, voice, and courtesy build per- 
sonal values. 
C. Selling one’s personality 
1. Organize yourself for service 
2. You are the architect of your own 
fortune ; 
3. Get the customer’s viewpoint 
D. The salesman’s knowledge 
1. General 
a. Business 
. Firm 
(1) History 
(2) Present management 
(3) Policies 
(4) Business scope 
2. Knowledge of the goods 
a. History 
b. Methods of manufacture 
c. Methods of transportation 
d. Characteristics of product 
e. Uses of products 
. Knowledge of competing goods 
. Knowledge of human nature 
Why customers buy 
a. Profit 
b. Caution 
c. Imitation 
d. Pleasure 
e. Utility 
f. Saving of time 
g. Self-preservation 
h. Personal adornment 
t 
j. 
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UNIT III—CUSTOMERS 


Specific Objectives 

1. To enable pupils to recognize individ- 
ual differences in customers as they af- 
fect the conduct of the sale. 
2. To know the manner of approach and 
style of sales procedure best adapted to 
the particular type of customer. 
3. To recognize the broader classifica- 
tions of reasons for differences. Among 
these are: 

a. Economic status 

b. Temperament or disposition 

c. Age and sex 

d. Nationality 

e. Place of residence 

f. Education and experience 

g. Occupation 

h. Mental age 


A. Popular methods of sizing up people 
(Optional ) 
1. Snap judgment 
2. Phrenology 
3. Character analysis 
4, Judging people by their actions 
B. Types 
. Impulsive 
. Deliberate 
. Indecisive 
. Decisive 
. Talkative 
. Silent 
7. Suspicious 
C. How to recognize the different types 
D. Method of handling 
E. Recognize the need for using different 
buying motives in appealing to dif- 
ferent types 
1. Economic status 
2. Youthful 
3. Middle age 
4. Maturity 
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UNIT IV—THE SALE 

Specific Objectives 
1. To appreciate the importance of pre- 
paring for the sale. 
2. To appreciate the importance of pre- 
approach preparation. 
3. To understand the different methods 
of gaining an interview. 
4. To enable the pupil to organize an 
effective sales talk. 
5. To know the need of flexibility in a 
sales talk necessary to meet different 
situations, 
6. To develop a better understanding of 
the mental processes and their relation- 
ship in sales work. 
7. To understand that selling is a men- 
tal process and to understand the dif- 
ferent steps it includes. 
8. To learn appropriate methods of clos- 
ing the sale. 
9. To develop an understanding of what 
constitutes an effective sales talk. 
10. To instill in the student the “you” 
attitude, or that the presentation must 
be adapted to the customer's viewpoint, 
never from the salesman’s. 
11. To teach the pupil how to answer or 
handle objections and excuses by an- 
ticipating them as they arise. 
12. To gain an appreciation of the im- 
portance of suggestion in selling. 
13. To understand that a sale does not 
complete the transaction between the 
salesman and the buyer. 
\. Preparation for the sale 


1. Survey of territory 
a, Chief enterprises in territory 
b. Nature and size 
c. Chief occupation of the people 
d. Average income of majority of 
people 
e. Racial, political and religious in- 
terests of the people 
2. Securing prospects 
a. Sales letters and business promo- 
hey rm letters 
Advertisement in newspapers 
“a : conaien of the store 
d. Window displays 
3. Pre-approach 
a. Buyer’s name 
b. Personal characteristics 
c. Hobbies and interest 
d. Buying policies 
e. Volume of business 
B. Opening the sale 
1. Winning the interview 
a. Discouragement is a poison 
b. Persistence the master-key 
c. Arranging the interview in advance 
d. Getting past the office attendant 
e. Trickery and lack of consideration 
never pay 
f. Expect the interview 
C. The Demonstration 


1. Get customer’s favorable attention 
. Definite sales talk required 
. Conditions for sale must be right 
Promptness 
. Attitude 
. Attentiveness 
. Form of speech 
g. Tone of voice 
2. Arousing the customer’s interest 
a. Definite specific information 
b. Positive expression 
c. Merchandise in customer's 
session 
d. Display to best advantage 
e. Remove all objectionable features 
3. Create a desire of ownership 
a. Adapt sales talk to customer’s sug- 
gestions 
b. Supply customer with 
needed 
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c. Anticipate objections 
d. Put customer in picture with mer- 
chandise 
4. Answering objections 
5. Get the customer to act 
a. Eliminate reasons for delay 
b. Summarize talking points 
c. Refer to customer’s points of 
agreement 
d. Suggest decision is made 
e. Get customer to agree 
D. Closing the sale 
. Close, the summation of sales talk 
crescendo i ed 
. Present ideas in different forms _ 
Keep your idea within mind’s circle 
. Obliterate objections 
Agree before you disagree 
. Directing vs. forcing the customer 
. Avoid negative closings 
E. The departure 
1. After a sale is made 
2. When a sale is not made 
F. Continuing interest in customer 
G. Planting the seed of a future sale 


— 
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UNIT V—SALES ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 
Specific Objectives 
1. To understand how sales organiza- 
tions are handled, as to reports, terri- 
tory covered, lines represented, remuner- 
ation, personal and educational require- 
ments, special training, promotional pos- 
sibilities, and other pertinent items. 
2. To gain acquaintance with policies 
and methods actually in use. 


. Purpose of organization 
General organization plan 
Merchandise division 

. Publicity division and sales promotion 
division 

. Store management division 

M. Records and finance division 


A. Duties of sales manager 

B. Organization of territory or depart- 
ments 

C. Salesmen’s salaries 

D. Sales reports 

E. Inspirational talks 

F. Competition 

G. Cooperation of advertising and selling 
departments 
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This department, conducted by Dr, 
Estelle L. Popham, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business at Meredith College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, is open to ques- 
tions from our readers on any franscrip- 
tion points, Dr. Popham will consult lead- 
ing authors of typing manuals, style books, 
and transcription texts to determine the 
consensus on proper usages. 


QUESTIONS 


Most textbooks in secretarial training 
state that the problem of writing com- 
pound words correctly is solved by con- 
sulting a standard dictionary, Five trouble- 
some words were looked up in the four 
most commonly used dictionaries (Web- 
ster’s New International Unabridged, 
Funk and Wagnalls, Thorndike’s Century 
Senior, and Winston’s) to check correct 
forms. No wonder that Dr. C. O. Sylves- 
ter Mawson said, ‘‘The compounding of 
words is the sport of dictionary makers 
and the despair of writers.” 


1. Is timetable, time table, or time-table 
preferred? 


2. When does one use slipsheet and 
when does he write slip-sheet? 


3. Is blue print found more often than 
blueprint? 


4. When is it correct to write worth- 
while, and when does one write worth 
while? 


5. Is payroll one word, a hyphenated 


word, or two words? 


Now turn to page 38 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of au- 
thorities. More questions will appear in 
the next issue 0f THE JOURNAL. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re- 
spect—“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 


interest to all. 


questions, THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 
Here is one of the queries we've received and on the very last page in 


the book you'll find the answer to this question. 


Why is there so much poor spelling among high school 


students going into business? 


Does the school fail in 


some respects in the mastery of the basic difficulties? 
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HE present war emergency, bring- 

ing a greatly increased demand for 
stenographers, has been a challenge 
to high schools and colleges to pre- 
pare students for positions in the 
shortest possible time. 

3efore the increased demand for 
office workers, it was a generaliy ac- 
cepted fact that approximately two 
years of study in high school or col- 
lege were necessary in order to pre- 
pare a student for stenographic work 
in a business office. But when calls 
for office help began to exceed the 
number of persons available for such 


positions, it was 
possible for  stu- 
dents of limited 


ability and training 
to secure work in 
business offices. 
When such ss stu- 
dents are offered 
positions at high 


Higher Standards in Shorthand and Typewriting 


by Esther H. Vanderlas 


Washburn Municipal University 
Topeka, Kansas 


and standards of the actual business 
office and must measure each stu- 
dent’s ability in terms of how suc- 
cessful that student will be on the job. 
In keeping such a standard in mind, 
it is obvious that some students who 
are considered average in shorthand 
and typewriting skill might be very 
successful on the job because of de- 
sirable personal traits, ability to get 





salaries, it is natu- 
ral for many of 
them to feel that 
they have had suf- 
ficient preparation 
for the business 
world, when in 
reality they possess 
only a meager 
knowledge of a few 
fundamental skills. 

In meeting this 
challenge, there is 
danger of lowering 
the standards in 
stenographic train- 
ing courses. It is 
the responsibility 
of business teach- 
ers to maintain a 
high standard in all business sub- 
jects, even though at the present 
time many organizations and agen- 
cies have been forced to employ in- 
competent persons for stenographic 
and general office positions. The day 
is not far off when business men will 
refuse to employ high school students 
with only a knowledge of office skills 
such as shorthand and typewriting. 
Office workers of tomorrow will need 
to be much better trained in the fol- 
lowing abilities: transcription tech- 
niques with emphasis on correct Eng- 
lish, grammar, and spelling ; business 
letter writing and the ability to handle 
routine office correspondence; actual 
secretarial duties and traits with spe- 
cial attention to the ability to get 
along with others. 

In order to work toward such a 
standard, business teachers must con- 
stantly keep in mind the requirements 
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FUTURE SECRETARIES 


Post-war competition will require that office workers be better trained in transcrip- 
tion techniques, business letter writing, and actual secretarial duties. 


along with others, and willingness to 
work hard and adjust to the require- 
ments of the business office. 

Developing Skill in Typewriting 

The ability to type forty or fifty 
words a minute on a timed test has 
little significance if the student can- 
not type business letters in correct 
form, giving attention to accuracy, 
neatness, correct division of words, 
correct placement, etc. To be sure, 
typing speed tests give valuable train- 
ing and are an important part of 
every typing course, but of equal im- 
portance is the ability to type busi- 
ness letters and other forms common 
to the business office. 

Many students complete only a 
one-year course in typewriting. Such 
students should be given practical 
training that will enable them to use 
their skill in a business office. They 









must be given thorough instruction 
and practice in the typing of business 
letters. With the first instruction in 
the writing of business letters, ac- 
curacy should be stressed. Accuracy 
may be encouraged by requiring stu- 
dents to hand in their first copies of 
letters or keyboard drills in each 
day’s assignment. If a student knows 
he will not be allowed to start over 
when he makes an error, he will give 
careful attention to directions and ac- 
curacy of all détails. 


Developing Skill in Shorthand 


It has become 
the common prac- 
tice in many high 
schools and_ col- 
leges to consider 
first-year _ short- 
hand a study of 
the theory of short- 
hand, leaving the 
problem of tran- 
scription entirely to 
the second year. 
By making such a 
clear-cut —distinc- 
tion between the 
work of the first- 
and_ second-year 
courses, teachers 
are failing to take 
advantage of an 
opportunity to lay 
an early foundation 
for advanced tran- 
scription training 
and to shorten the 
stenographic train- 
ing period, 

Many students 
find it necessary to 
drop out of college at the end of the 
first year. These students are unable 
to use their shorthand skill in an of- 
tice unless they have been given con- 
siderable transcription practice. They 
must develop the following skills: 

1. Ability to take dictation ac- 

curately 

2. Ability to transcribe from 

shorthand notes accurately 

3. Ability to set up business let- 

ters in correct form, giving spe- 

cial attention to attractive place- 
ment of letters 

4. Attention to accuracy of de- 

tails—correct spelling, punctua- 

tion, hyphenation, ete. 

5. Use of the dictionary 

The following practices have been 
used to advantage in developing 
transeription skill by the end of the 
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first year of shorthand instruction : 
1, Early in the second semester, 
have students transcribe con- 


siderable material from shorthand 


plates. 
2. Have students transcribe from 
their own shorthand notes easy 
new material which has been dic- 
tated to them. 
3. Have students transcribe busi- 
ness letters from shorthand 
plates, requiring that the letters 
be set up in correct business 
form, giving attention to place- 
ment and attractive arrange- 
ment. 
4. As the work of the semester 
progresses, have students tran- 
scribe business letters from their 
own shorthand notes requiring 
the “mailable letter” standard. 
With continual practice through 
the semester, the students will 
have no difficulty reaching this 
standard which is required in 
business offices. 
It is not expected that students 
will be speed experts at the end of 
one year of instruction in shorthand 


and transcription, but they will have | 
the fundamentals of shorthand theory | 


and transcription training. 
This emphasis on transcription 


early in the first-year shorthand | 
course has no tendency to encourage | 
students to withdraw from school and | 


go into business positions, but it does 


enable those who are unable to con- | 
' tinue their education to use their skill | 
in a practical way. Such training is | 
also a valuable aid to students who | 


wish to secure part time stenogra- 
phic work while continuing their col- 


lege education. There is time for this | 


training and the shorthand class will 
be all the more interesting for the 
early introduction of transcription 
practice. 

By carefully planning each day’s 
work and profitably using every min- 
ute of each class period, by the use 
of better instructional materials and 
methods, business teachers can help 
students attain higher standards and 
higher production rates, thus equip- 
ping them to compete for positions in 
the post-war era. 


TIME TO ACT 


(Continued from page 7) 


people to meet the requirements of 
the trades chosen? Surely this pro- 
cedure will be better than the present 
widespread practice of accepting as 
the objective of commercial education 
the vague and more or less meaning- 
less one of ‘preparing for business’ 
... Nichols, 1928. 

“When school administrators begin 
to construct commercial curricula to 
fit the needs of their respective com- 
munities, and when commercial 
teacher training institutions begin 
to offer college courses to prospec- 
tive teachers in order to find out 
what should be taught in commercial 
departments of secondary schools, the 
traditional technical commercial 
courses will be replaced to a great 
extent by social-business courses.” — 
Crawford, 1932. 

To what extent are job prepara- 
tory business training curricula based 
upon the “requirements of the 
trades” referred to by Nichols in 
1928? How much of the instruc- 
tional materials used in job prepara- 
tory business training is based upon 
an actual analysis of the jobs for 
which they purport to train? To 
what degree do the syllabi and ma- 
terials used in general business or 
social business classes represent the 
understandings and activities in busi- 
ness necessary for all citizens ? What 
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evidence is there that all students, not | 


just business students, are receiving 


training in those business activities | 
engaged in by all normal persons, re- | 


gardless of occupation or profession ? 
Is it time to give attention to the 
business training curriculum? 


What, then for Business 
Education? 


The excerpts selected from 20 
years of business education literature 


are only illustrative of the many ex- | 


pressions of business education prob- 


lems that have been stated and re- | 


stated over a period of years. Con- 
sideration of the four problems 
nentioned lends credence to the 
statement, “Someone wrote, some of 


us read, but few acted.” Expression | 


of the existence of these and other 
problems of business education is 


necessary to clarify thinking and to | 
encourage business education to take | 
steps forward. But expression is | 


not enough. Action must follow. 
Now is the time to acquaint school 
administrators and educational lead- 
ers with proposed plans for the de- 
velopment of business education. 
Now is the time for action. The re- 
sponsibility rests squarely on the 
shoulders of every business teacher 
in America. 
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The Right Point for 
Every Writing Job 


Here’s America’s business foun- 
tain pen made by America’s first 
pen makers. The Esterbrook 
Renew-Point Fountain Pen 
the common sense pen for you 
aid for your students because it 
offers a range of 33 numbered 
points styled for every hand and 


for every writing job. 


You and your students will find 
in Esterbrook’s 33 numbered 
point styles precisely the right 
point for the way you write and 
the writing job you have. 


Esterbrook Fountain Pens and 
Renew-Points are sold by reliable 


stationers every where. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO.,Camden,N.J. 
Canadian Representatives: 
The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 
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RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 
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Our success as teachers depends 
jot only upon our mastery of the 
subject we teach and our skill in 
aching but also upon the extent to 
which we understand each student. 
Knowing our students as individ- 
vals calls for sympathetic under- 
standing of their individual interests, 
their learning abilities, and their dif- 
ficulties. We must constantly observe, 
study, and evaluate their differences 
in scholarship, attitudes, points of 
view, emotional stability, physical 
condition and health habits, qualities 
of leadership, economic  circum- 
stances, personal appearance, drive 
and endurance, capacity for growth 
and further development, and many 
other characteristics. Good teachers 
always know and appreciate their stu- 
lents as individuals and treat them 
accordingly. 

For studying the traits and charac- 
teristics of our students, any tech- 
nique may be used that will yield 
valid and reliable information of the 
kind needed for the purpose. In 
general, however, the best procedures 
include the use of tests, observation 
of behavior, counseling, home visits, 
and informal interviews with other 
teachers and with people of the com- 
munity who have known the student 
lor some time. 

Observation of behavior is the best 
iechnique for studying some of the 
characteristics of our students. For 
example, their study habits, the 
character and extent of their current 
reading, their use of English, their 
ability to give constructive sugges- 
ions in problem situations, their 
participation in athletics or in dra- 
matics, and various other traits, im- 
portant though they are, lend them- 
‘elves more readily to evaluation by 
observation than by objective meas- 
urement. 

_ When we work with our students 
extra-curricular activities we 
sometimes find out significant per- 
sonal characteristics that we might 
ever discover in other ways. Oc- 
tasional brief talks or interviews 
with individual students—sometimes 
ot a casual nature, sometimes private 
and perhaps confidential—may reveal 
interests, ambitions, and other impor- 
lant factors that we might never find 
out in the regular routine of class- 
tom work. Such relations with stu- 
lents outside the classroom usually 
result in a feeling of mutual friend- 
‘hip that may have a constructive 
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Here s How— yap 
io treat our students as individuals 
by Clyde W. Humphrey 


Business Education Service, U. S. Office of Education 





effect upon the student’s educational 
growth and development. 
Review the Record 

Most modern schools keep uni- 
form cumulative records of personal, 
scholastic, and other pertinent data 
concerning individual students. For 
each student there is a folder con- 
taining an individual inventory of his 
outstanding achievements, traits, spe- 
cial abilities and talents, and handi- 
caps; his interests, habits, and per- 
sonality as revealed by the things he 
has done and the way he usually has 
behaved; his participation in hobbies 
and in other activities requiring spe- 
cial or unusual acumen; his success 
in dealing with people; his employ- 
ment experience, if any; and other 
tvpes of information needed in mak- 
ing a composite picture of the stu- 
dent’s circumstances, characteristics, 
development, and present status. 

The individual folder may also 
contain forms filled out by the stu- 
dent himself, with his own replies to 
questions the answers to which may 
bring to light facts about his back- 
ground, the type of radio programs 
he listens to, the kind of movies he 
enjoys, and other factors and prefer- 
ences—information often valuable as 
a supplement to the more formal 
record of marks, test results, health 
examinations, and teachers’ com- 
ments. 

By frequently reviewing the infor- 
mation in the folder on each of our 
students, we learn more about them 
individually and are therefore able 
to teach them and guide them with 
more success. The review of a stu- 
dent’s scholastic and attendance rec- 
ord, for instance, may bring to ligh? 
facts about him which should be ex- 
plored. Can a record of irregular 
attendance or poor scholarship, or 
both, be traced to health difficulties ? 
to lack of interest in school work? 
to lack of parental interest in the stu- 
dent or in the school? to excessive 
participation in hobbies and sports? 
If these conditions obtain, what can 
be done to improve them? 

But we must be careful not to 
evaluate the student’s present prog- 
ress or achievement on the basis of 


“his previous reputation or perform- 


ance. The work he is doing now is 
what should be judged as objectively 
as possible. The chief value of pre- 
vious records is that of helping us 
understand why the student is or is 
not doing good work now. 





Help Student to Know Himself 


In our systematic and consistent 
study of the facts about each student 
which distinguish him as an indi- 
vidual we realize, of course, that our 
understanding of students as indi- 
viduals is a means to an end and not 


necessarily an end in itself. We 
know that our ultimate objective 1s 
that of helping the student to know 
himself—helping him to explore, dis- 
cover, recognize, develop, and use 
his individual interests, aptitudes, 
abilities, inclinations, and personality 
traits. 

Let us remember, however, that 
helping the student to know himself 
usually means helping him to evalu- 
ate, and encouraging him to relate, 
his potentialities in terms of, or in 
relation, to, his particular interests 
or ambitions, fancied or real. He 
may need, for instance, to evaluate 
his abilities and limitations in relation 
to his probable chances for success in 
accountat cy, in retailing, or in court 
reporting ; or in relation to his quali- 
fications for a career in advertising. 
In such situations as these we find 
our real opportunities and responsi- 
bilities for helping our student§ to 
know themselves. 


Get Help from Literature 


The foregoing suggestions are for 
teachers who admittedly feel that 
they lack much of the technical back- 
ground essential to the use of the in- 
dividual inventory as a counseling 
technique. They are intended for the 
purpose of helping orientate the be- 
ginning teacher and to contribute in 
some measure to a realistic point of 
view, rather than for the purpose of 
extending the information of those 
trained and experienced in counsel- 
ing and other guidance procedures. 
For further suggestions on the use 
of sound methods and practical plans 
for treating students as individuals, 
see especially : 

Allen, Wendell C. Cumulative Pupil 
Records. New York, Nx Y.: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Darley, John G. Testing and Counsel- 
ing in the High School Guidance 
Program. Chicago, Illinois: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 1943. 

Lafever, D. Welty; Archie M. Tur- 
rell; and Henry I. Weitzel. Prin- 
ciples and Techniques of Guidance. 
New York, N. Y.: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1941. 522p. 

U. S. Office of Education, Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 202, Mini- 
mum Essentials of the Individual 
Inventory in Guidance, Giles M. 
Ruch and David Segel. Washing- 
ton, PD. C.: Gov. Printing Office. 
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Lt. Clifford Ettinger, USNR 


Bureau of Aeronautics, Photographic Division 
Training Film and Motion Picture Branch, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


The following bibliography is continued from the December, 1944, 
January, February and March, 1945 issues of The Journal and con- 
cludes the first extensive published bibliography dealing with visual 


aids in business education. 


At a time when interest in visual aids is greatly increasing this bibli- 
ography will serve readers as a guide to the background literature in 
the field and to most of the published articles dealing specifically with 


business education. 


Its scope indicates that a comparatively large 


number of individual teachers have been thinking about problems of 
visualizing business education over a fairly long period of time. It 
implies that the next advances will come through more formally organ- 
ized methods of teacher-training and group research. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Arnspiger, V. C., Measuring the Effective- 
ness of Sound Pictures as Teaching Aids. 
sureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 156 pp. 1933. 
$2.10 


Child, Eleanor, and Finch, Hardy, Pro- 
ducing School Movies. National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, Chicago. 


151 pp. 1941. $1.50 


Consitt, Frances, The Value of Films in 
History Teaching 
Being the report of an enquiry con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Histori- 


cal Association with the aid of the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trustees. London: 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 1931. pp. xii + 


431. 


Documentary News Letter. Published by 
Film Centre, 34 Soho Square, London 
W.1. One shilling per copy. 

News and articles on British documen- 
tary and educational films. 


Educational Film Library Association, 
Radio City, New York. 


Various publications. 


Film News. Published by the American 
Film Center, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. One dollar a year. 
Devoted exclusively to educational and 

documentary films. 


Film and Radio Discussion Guide. FEdu- 
cational and Recreational Guides, Inc., 
172 Renner Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 
Material of general interest on radio 

and films from an educational viewpoint. 

Film World. First issue March, 1945. 
6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
Three dollars per year. 

Non-theatrical film magazine. 


Findlay, Bruce Allyn, Audio-Visual Tools 


That Teach for Keeps. Office of the 
Superintendent, Los Angeles City 
Schools. School Publication No. 395, 


1944. Fifty cents. 
Description of film techniques designed 
to promote active student participation. 
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Dana, Audio-Visual Aids in 
Business Education. Frequent feature 
in the Business Education World, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Gibson, E. 


Haas, Kenneth B., Visual Aids for Store 
Training. Journal of Retailing, Vol. 


XX, No. 2, April, 1944. 


McKown, Harry C., and Roberts, Alvin B., 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction. Me- 
Graw-Hill, 1940, pp. 385. $3.00. 


National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
New York City. Visual Aids in Indus- 
trial Training, 1943. $2.00. 

A comprehensive well-organized report 
on the opinions of industrial executives on 
the values.and uses of visual aids in train- 
ing industrial workers. 


Rulon, P. J., Sound Motion Pictures in 
Sctence Instruction. Harvard Univer- 
sity. 1933. pp. 236. $2.50. 


One of the basic research inquiries on 
which the validity of visual education is 
based. 


Seaton, Helen Hardt, A Measure | 
dio-Visual Programs in Schools. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place. 

A well planned pamphlet which sets up 
criteria for post-war visual education. 


Society of Motion Picture Engineers. 
Recommended Procedure and Equipment 
Specifications for Educational 16 mam. 
Projection. The Society, New York 
City, 1941. 


Taylor, J. Y., Opaque Projection: A New 
Frontier in Teaching. Buffalo, N. Y.: 


The Spencer Lens Company, 1941. Free. 
pp. 35. 
Practical, detailed suggestions for the 


use of this versatile, important visual tool 
in many subject areas. 


Visual Review. Published annually, with 
emphasis on filmstrips. Society for Vis- 
ual Education, Chicago, Ill. Free. 





NO TIME TO BE TIRED 


John Grierson, head of the Canadiay 
Film Board writing in the current Docy, 
mentary News Letter, says: “War or ng, 
a lot of people are not just looking for4 
ward nationally and internationally but arg 
driving forward; and it is obviows thal 
this is a time of times, and no time, stra. 
tegically, to be tired. . . . Schemes ior re 
habilitation are already drawn and so ard 
housing plans. Active preparations ard 
being made for the reconversion of indus. 
try, for a new deal in national heal:h, fo 
economic research which will promote full 
employment, for regional planning, and 
for specific agricultural and industrial de. 
velopments. . . . We need more an’ more 
within our ranks (documentary films) mey 
with economic and other expert {knowl 
edge, who can follow the major national 
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affairs a matter of common _ understand-{} and 
ing withorizes 
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. i year. 

“.. But I also and even more emphati-fF Se ti 
cally mean that the internationales that are * only 
growing up are functional internationales . % 
concerned wi very concrete things like™® 
concerned with very c li 000,000 


food and labor conditions and the d 
sition of opportunity, and that the basic 
human essentials we are all thinking off’ ie 
nationally in the way of jobs and hous nd , 
and good cities to live in and amenitieg®,"S°% ! 


ation an 
onal trai 


for Au- * 


both rural and industrial, are, for the first Lge 
time on a large and distinctive scale, the ea rie 
very things we are beginning to legislatefi* the las 
for internationally.” 

I wonder how many teachers fully real- 
ize the imminence of Mr. Grierson’s world The An 


and the need for change and adaptation 


bnnounced 








to it. Within our own specialized areal’ ey 
few of those who have been in military off" gel 
government service during the war wil a0 hg 
underestimate the importance of the skill a al 
and knowledges taught by business teach- = © 
ers. By the same token, few who have ce 
been in a position to observe will underf Fallow. 
estimate the need for further giant strides ice 
in the direction of more efficient training ‘icethin 
and understanding. On the threshold of a ‘Northe 
very different world, the time is apptofl “cyate. 
priate for a critical evaluation of the “Southe 
whole field of business education with the gteres 
emphasis 02 fundamentals rather — than “Southv 
trivia. Site: 
“Far V 
° e e States 
“Northy 
States 
“Films introduce a world we never saw, oon 
a life we never lived, and people we never “D, ie 
knew. They show glimpses of beauty to — 
be treasured and of ugliness which me 
must strive to obliterate. They can speak 
directly to many who are not accustomed, 
to obtaining ideas from the printed page. The fol 
They quickly summarize a subject, raisegfMor co 
an issue or pose a problem. They furnish tells, exe 
a speedy method of communication  topPssociatio 
large groups, and provide them with ag D. ¢ 
common experience. They provide a visual. Marked 
imagery to be applied to the things peopleg!™or col 
read. They can clarify job techniques forme cond 
the worker, picture the living past for theg” the da 


historian, and extend the range of the eye 
for the scientist. They have in them the 
power to open study on vital problems, 
plead the case for neglected humanity, t0 
revitalize democracy, and to develop 4 
more responsible citizenship.’”—MecDonald, 
Gerald D., Educational Motion Pictures 
and Libraries. Chicago: American Librar! 
Association, 1942. pp. 183. 
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FEDERAL AID BILLS RESUBMITTED 


The Senate Bill 1946 submitted to the 
st Congress did not come to a vote. The 
ew bill Senate 619 submitted on February 
jis essentially the same. It is now on 
te docket of the Senate Education and 


abor Committee = is being co-spon- 
ored by Senators George of Georgia; 
Hill of Alabama; Aiken of Vermont; 


Thomas of Utah; LaFollette of Wiscon- 
n; and Ellender of Louisiana. The bill 
ythorizes an appropriation of $97,500,000 
year. The states will not be required 
) match funds until after the war and 
hen only to the extent of 25 per cent. As 
in the bill before the last Congress, 
7,000,000 is provided for distributive edu- 
ation and $5,000,060 for office occupa- 
tonal training. In addition the $24,000,000 
jlanned for area vocational schools may 
le used, in part, for business education. 

The general education appropriation bill 
‘or $300,000,000 a year which did not pass 


In the last Congress has also again been 


submitted as Senate 181 (the companion 
House bill is H. R. 1296). In a sense the 
bills are in competition with each other. 
The National Education Association would 
naturally tend to favor the general educa- 
tion bill, and the American Vocational 
Association would tend to favor the vo- 
cational bill. Naturally both would prefer 
to see both bills pass. The current opinion 


is that both bills have a much _ better 
chance of getting through this time. While 


the general education bill would have in- 
direct influence on business education, the 
vocational education bill would influence 
business education very directly. It would 
increase by more than five times the fed- 
eral aid to distributive education and would 
for the first time really provide for federal 
aid to office occupational training. It 
would without doubt result in a consider- 
able increase in state supervisory help for 
business education, 


FILM STRIPS AVAILABLE 


American Council on Education has 
strips which 


The 
kinounced a series of film 
we now available to schools. Several of 
these will be of interest to commercial 
tachers who are teaching classes in eco- 
mmic geography, economics, or general 
iusiness. These film strips that will be 
{ most interest to business teachers are 
% follows: 


“Panorama of the United States”—75 
frames, $1.50 

‘Northeastern Region of the United 
States”’—53 frames, $1.50 
“Southeastern Region of the United 
States”’—57 frames, $1.50 
“Southwestern Region of the United 
States’—57 frames, $1.50 

“Far Western Region of the United 
States”’—58 frames, $1.50 

“Northwestern Region of the United 
States”—44 frames, $1.50 

“Middle States Region of the United 


States’—45 frames, $1.50 


“Day on the Farm”’-——50 frames, $1.50 


“Small Town”—56 frames, $1.50 
“Suburban Family”—43 frames, 
“Coal Miners”—51 frames, $1.50 
“Railroad Transportation” —37 
$1.50 
“Railroad Family”’—41 frames, $1.50 
“Forests of the United States” —48 
frames, $1.50 
“Harnessing Rivers”-——39 frames, $1.50 
“Rural Electrification” —44 frames, $1.50 
“Soil Conservation”—51 frames, $1.50 
“Trrigation”—41 frames, $1.50 
“Clearing the Slums’—43 frames, $1.50 
“City Within a City’—41 frames, $1.50 
“Nutrition”’—50 frames, $1.50 
A folder describing these films may be 
obtained on request. Prints are available 
for purchase from the American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Any seven subjects 
may be obtained for $10; single film strips 
are available for $1.50 each. Prices in- 
clude two copies of the English scripts 
which accompany each of the film strips. 


$1.50 


frames, 


JUNIOR COLLEGE GROWTH 


The following report on the growth of 
linior colleges comes from Walter C. 
fells, executive secretary of the American 
wrew of Junior Colleges, Washing- 
tn, D. C.: 

Marked reduction in enrollments in the 
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linior colleges of the country due to war- 
ime conditions is shown by an analysis 
i the data appearing in the Junior Col- 
ge IMrectory 1945. Total enrollment de- 
eased in the third year of the war from 
5,151 as reported for 1942-43, to 249,788 
Ws reported for 1943-44. The loss was 
host severe in number of regular students, 
Nhich decreased more than 33 per cent, 
vhile the number of special students de- 
teased 16 per cent. Even so, the enroll- 
ment for 1943-44 is greater than it was in 
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1939-40, prior to the war. 

It should be strongly emphasized, how- 
ever, that the above enrollment figures 
cover last year, not the current year, 
1944-45. Estimates of enrollment this 
year, made last fall at or near the opening 
of college, present a distinctly more opti- 
mistic picture, although the situation will 
not be fully known until the year is over. 
The outstandingly encouraging fact is that 
almost two-thirds (65 per cent) of 526 
junior colleges reporting by December 1 
of the current academic year stated that 
they had increases of enrollment over the 
same date in 1943-44. Only one-sixth 
(17% per cent) reported a further de- 
crease in students, while another one-sixth 
reported no change. The median increase 


in enrollment was 10 per cent. These 
facts indicate a probable enrollment for 
the current academic year, 1944-45, of 
approximately 275,000 students. 

The number of junior colleges reported 
this year is 584 as compared with 586 in 
the Dire ectory for the previous year, a net 
decrease of only 2. However, 11 of the 
584 are “temporarily suspended for the 
duration” but are retained in the 1945 
Directory because they have expressed a 
desire to continue their membership in the 
Association. In spite of regrettable war- 
time casualties, the number of junior col- 
leges today is as great as it was five years 
ago, in 1940, before wartime conditions 
began to affect junior colleges. 

In the past decade, in spite of the tem- 
porary setback this past year, there has 
been an increase of 12 per cent in the 
number of junior colleges reported and an 
increase of 132 per cent in the enrollment 
in them. 

C) * * 


CHILD LABOR 


It was recently announced by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee that by the 
end of 1945 there will be about 3,000,000 
young people, 14 to 22 years old, who left 
school for wartime employment before 
they were 18 and before they were gradu- 


ated. The majority will have had not 
more than two years of high school, After 
the war a large number of these young 


people will find that the market for their 
services has collapsed. Some type of edu- 
cational program should be provided for 
them to remove them from competition 
with adults for jobs. “Their needs will 
be not unlike those of many young veter- 
ans,” and they must be counseled and 
planned for as adults. 

The Committee recommends that the age 
limit in state child-labor laws should be 
raised to 16 years for all gainful employ- 


ment during school hours. Only 13 states 
now have such a standard, and in most 
states children of 14 may leave school 
for work. 

) e @ 


WARTIME COMMENCEMENT ANNUAL 


The Third Wartime Commencement 
Manual, prepared by the Division of Pub- 
lications of the National Educational As- 
sociation, has been designed to help schools 
in the development of 1945 graduation 
programs. 

This manual contains summaries of for- 
ty-seven programs put on by junior and 
senior high schools throughout the coun- 
try in 1944; complete scripts of three pro- 
grams; some suggested themes, and a list 
of references. Sixty-eight pages, fifty 
cents. Address the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


About 27 per cent of U. S. rural chil- 
dren aged 14-17, and 15 per cent of urban 
children of the same age, were not at- 
tending high school in the pre-war year 
of 1940, according to a recent announce- 
ment by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Eleven per cent of rural children aged 
6-13, and 5 per cent of urban children on 
this age level, were not attending elemen- 
tary school. In a normal year, more than 
2,000,000 children of high-school age, and 
more than 1,500,000 of elementary-school 
age, were not getting their due educations, 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS 






and SAYS 





HE firm I work for is purely an engi- 

neering and technical concern. Conse- 

quently, all of my dictation is technical. 
The only routine job I have is taking care 
of the War Production Board forms (re- 
quests for raw materials) which must be 
submitted each month. Most of my sug- 
gestions and recommendations pertain to 
technical work, as I am not too familiar 
with the requirements a stenographer who 
has worked for an ordinary sales firm 
must meet. 

In our office, it is the consensus that 
cooperation, mental attitude, and being 
genuinely interested in your job are the 
three most important factors of success. 
Teachers should impress upon students 
that with cooperation and the correct men- 
tal attitude half the battle toward success 
in a new job is won. 

There are many things to be said about 

cooperation. To me, cooperation means 
helping others as much as possible, learn- 
ing to do things outside your line of duty, 
so to speak, without becoming annoyed, 
and being pleasant all of the time so as 
to help create an agreeable atmosphere in 
your Office. 
It would be well to advise students 
never to take a job which they aren’t sure 
they will like. It stands to reason no one 
can be happy or interested in his job if 
he doesn’t like the type of work he is 
doing. Lack of interest is the cause for 
many a failure. 


Learning the Job 


Impress upon the student the fact that 
she should learn all she can about her 
job and the firm she is working for as 
quickly as possible. The sooner she be- 
comes familiar with her own duties and 


the part her boss plays in the firm, the 
sooner she becomes more valuable to ‘him. 
She should be alert at all times, looking 
for opportunities to take upon herself 
added responsibilities. Then her boss can 
devote more of his time to important 


work, and thus make himself more valu- 
able to the company. So you see, just one 
little secretary or stenographer can do a 
great deal to increase the efficiency of 
the whole firm. 

The only difference I have found be- 
tween a secretary and a stenographer is 
that a stenographer usually devotes all of 
her time to dictation and transcription, 
while a secretary does everything from 
dusting her boss’s desk to Christmas shop- 
ping for his entire family. 

Speaking of desk-dusting—I have heard 
it mentioned that there are too many girls 
who have the idea that they are too good 
for certain jobs. No girl should ever feel 
that she is above dusting a desk, taking 
care of a bookcase or magazine rack, or 
doing any other small job that will help 
to improve the appearance of the office. 
Students should be told more often about 
cleanliness and neatness. Not only should 
they be clean and neat about themselves 
but about their work, their desks, their 



















office, their files, and whatever else they 
come in contact with from day to day. 
A good habit for them to get into is 
cleaning the typewriter the first thing 


*A talk delivered before the New York Chap- 
ter of the National Office Management Associ- 
ation. 


APRIL, 1945 


by ELYNOR L, KURFESS 


Secretary to the Chief Chemist 
United Chromium, Incorporated 


every morning before starting to work. 

Every graduate should have a certain 
amount of confidence in her ability to do 
good work. Too much confidence, how- 
ever, can be far more harmful than none 
at all. I’d like to make some suggestions 
which teachers might like to pass on to 
their students. 

A girl on her first job should be in- 
clined to be rather humble and unassum- 
ing. Nine times out of ten, she will be 
working with older women who _ have 
had years of business experience. No 
matter how intelligent she is, it will pay 
her to “play dumb” in some instances. I'd 
better explain what I mean by “playing 
dumb.” Most of the time, the girl just 
out of business school—although she lacks 
experience—will be very familiar with the 
newest methods of letter writing, punc- 
tuation, setting up different tabulations, 
and so forth. Her speed in dictation and 
transcription is likely to be higher than 
that of the experienced worker who has 
become a little “rusty.’ 

We are all aware of the fact, however, 
that the “know-it-all” type never gains 
anything but unpopularity. One of the 
girls who recently worked in our office 
is a good example of what TI have in 
mind. She is exceptionally intelligent, has 
a lot of common sense, extraordinary 
speed in dictation, transcription and typ- 
ing, is alert, full of pep, and has a great 
deal of initiative, and makes an efficient 
secretary. Her position was assistant sec- 
retary to the vice-president, his secretary 
being an older woman with vears of ex- 
perience. There was one thing wrong 
with this girl; she not only knew she was 
good, but kept reminding everyone else 
of the fact that she was. She became very 
unpopular with the other workers. She 
continually overrode the instructions of 
the older woman with whom she was 
working, and it created a very unhappy 
relationship among the entire office force. 

So I would say to the student entering 
the business world, “Take whatever ad- 
vice is given to you for what it’s worth; 
pay attention to the older and more ex- 
perienced workers; make them feel as 
though vou depend on them for help; go 
to them with any questions you have; let 
them know that you are trusting in them 





to help you to make a success of your- 
self.” Notice, I say all this to the new 
girl—but after she has worked a reason- 


able amount of time, she can gradually 
become more independent. In the mean- 
time, she has gained the friendship and 
respect of her office associates. They feel 
that she no longer needs their help be- 
cause she has become the efficient worker 
through their personal guidance. Cooper- 
ation, mental attitude, personality, char- 
acter, foresight, and a little psychology 
are all combined to produce the type of 
worker that can get along with her office 
associates. 


Speed vs, Accuracy 


I have heard it said that speed is em- 
phasized too much in school, and in other 
cases that it is not emphasized enough. 





WHAT SCHOOLS AND BUSINESS MAY DO FOR THE BEGINNING EMPLOYEE* 


I think it all depends upon the type of 


firm you work for. My dictation is all 
technical, and although speed is impor- 
tant to some extent, accuracy is the 


magic word in our office. No one com- 
plains about not having a job done quick- 
ly enough, but when it is not done accu- 


rately the first time, that’s a different 
story. My boss does not believe in rough 
drafts, and thinks it’s the height of in- 


have to retype a letter or 
He believes in having things 
done right the first time. So you can see 
what I have to put up with. As my job 
has progressed, speed has become more 
and more incidental. One of my jobs is 
to type all of the engineering bulletins 
and reference sheets edited by our firm 
for reproduction by the photo-offset pro- 
In this type of work, accuracy is 
factor while speed is 


ethciency to 
anything else. 


cess. 
the all-important 
secondary. 

In order to do a good job, the typist 
herself must have a good understanding 
of the material in these bulletins so that 
she can make corrections and catch the 
errors made by other people. This means 
that she musn’t speed blindly through the 
material and type word for word from 
the copy given her. She must read. each 
sentence and be sure she understands it 
before she types it. These bulletins are 
edited by experts in chromium plating and 
various other igen and the writer 
often assumes the sader knows as much 
about the subject as he does. So you can 
see if the typist can pick out sentences 
that are not clear in meaning and calls 
them to her boss’s attention, he can then 
reorganize them so that they will be more 
clearly understood by the reader. 

There is much to be said about accuracy 
in transcribing dictation too. I'd like to 
quote what my says he thinks a 
stenographer’s job is: “A secretary's or 
stenographer’s job is not to type ex xactly 
word for word what her boss has dic- 
tated, but to type what he meant to say, 
or what he thought he said.” I guess his 


boss 


statement calls for a little explaining. 
While dictating a letter, it sounds fine, 
but when reading it after it is typed, 1 
sounds entirely different to the dictator. 
When someone is dictating a lengthy, 
difficult, technical letter, he often changes 


the tense of his verbs, uses long, rambling, 
awkward sentences, uses a favorite word 
or phrase too often throughout the letter, 
and mixes singular and plural verbs in 
the same sentence. 

When conversing, these things are 
passable or excusable, but when writing 
anything, you can’t be too careful. Now 
if a stenographer transcribes a letter like 
this word for word, she will always find 
herself retyping it; but if she is on the 
alert and will concentrate on the context 
of her transcription, she will be able to 
change the tenses of verbs so they are 
consistent, rearrange his awkward sen- 
tences, and substitute a variety of words 
and phrases where he has repeated him- 
self too often. Since in my job accuracy 
and common sense are far more important 
than manual speed, I'm wondering if per- 
haps speed isn’t emphasized a little too 
strongly in school, with not enough em- 
not 
but 


phasis on accuracy—and this applies 
only to writing shorthand and typing, 
also to other school work. 
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STUDENT’S TYPING TESTS 


The Student’s Typing Tests, sponsored 
for the third year by the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education, are available 
to schools. These tests were formerly 
sponsored by the Typewriter Educational 
Research Bureau—Remington Rand, Inc., 
Royal Typewriter Company, L. C. Smith 
& Corona Typewriters, Inc., and Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Company—but since 
the companies which subscribed to the cost 
of this service have converted their entire 
facilities to war production, they are un- 
able to continue rendering this service. 

To enable teachers to compare their re- 
sults with those of others, a table of norms 
for each test is being published in Tue 
Journat for the month in which the test 
is to be given. These norms are based on 
the test scores of 500 second year typing 
students in the third and fourth years of 
high school. All classes meet five periods 
per week and the length of the period 
ranges from 45 to 55 minutes. Norms for 
all second year groups have been combined 
since there is no significant difference be- 
tween scores of each group. 

Certified Typists Certificates are avail- 
able to students in schools using the Tests. 
The Bronze Certificate is for students who 
can type 30 words per minute and less than 
40, the Silver Certificate for those who 
can type 40 words per minute and less 
than 50, and the Gold Certificate for those 
who can type at the minimum rate of 50 


words per minute on one of the straight- 
copy tests and who, in addition, have a 
percentile ranking of at least 60 on one of 
the production tests. Full particulars are 
included in the manual which accompanies 
the Student’s Typing Tests. 

Due to paper shortages and other prob- 
lems of personnel, the National Council 
Typewriting Awards for 1944-45 will be 
made on the basis of the 1943-44 tests. 
Copies of these tests may be secured from 
Science Research Associates, 228 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

When data are submitted for the awards, 
teachers must certify that the students 
have not practiced on these tests. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING TEST 
Volume X, Number 7 April, 1944 














Percentiles Points 

100 166 
99 146 
98 138 
95 126 
90 115 
80 103 
70 93 
60 85 
50 78 
40 71 
30 63 
20 53 
10 41 

5 30 

2 18 

1 10 
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TEXTILE-TESTING COURSE 


ANNOUNCED 
The refresher course in Textiles and 
Testing Techniques held yearly in the 
main laboratories of the United States 
Testing Company, Inc., Hoboken, N. J, 
will be repeated this summer. These ses- 


sions are planned to bring up to date and 
expand theoretical textile Over 
a period of eight years now, the course has 
practical 
This special cur- 


studies. 


grown to become a training 
period in textile testing. 
riculum has proven highly successful in 
that it makes possible the study of labora- 
testing equipment 


otherwise out of the reach of many. 


techniques and 


Classes will be in session from 9:00 
A.M. to 4:00 P.M. beginning July 9th and 
extending through July 27th. A small fee 
is charged to cover the cost of supplies, 
text and samples necessary for the student's 
laboratory work. The group is limited in 
number so they may have the advantage of 
individual instruction and the opportunity 
to work with testing equipment. Appli- 
cants are required to have some elementary 
textile training in order that a major por- 
tion of the three weeks may be devoted to 
intensified study. 

Applications available from the United 
States Testing Company’s main laboratory 
in Hoboken, New Jersey, will be sent on 
request, to representatives of the fields of 
education, home economics and_ retailing 
who are invited to take the course. 





Teachers Manual 


Teachers Manual 


Teachers Manual 


Boston 





New York Chicago 


You Can Do a Better Teaching Job With 
Fleath’s Business Books 


STUART TYPING, SECOND EDITION—Esta Ross Stuart 
Complete and Two-Book Editions — Teachers Manuals and Workbooks 
CORRELATED DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION— 

Forkner, Osborne, O’Brien 


APPLIED OFFICE PRACTICE, THIRD EDITION— 
Morrill, Bessey, Walsh 

Selected Forms and Teachers Manual 

SELLING—Blackstone, Crawford, Grinnell 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS—Rice, Dodd, Cosgrove 


LABORATORY PROBLEMS WORKBOOK AND 

EVERYDAY LAW—Bliss and Rowe 

Teachers Manual — Meaningful Activity in Everyday Law 

EVERYDAY OCCUPATIONS—Davey, Smith, Myers 

ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, REVISED EDITION— 
Kanzer and Schaaf 


For descriptions of these and other books in the business field, send for 
your free copy of Heath Vocational and Business Books 


D. C. HEATH and COMPANY 


Atlanta San Francisco 


Dallas London 
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Robert E. Bell, formerly chairman of 
the commercial department at Manual 
Training High School, Peoria, Illinois, 
is now employed in the Escrow Depart- 
ment of the Phoenix Title & Trust Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Arizona. He expects to 
resume teaching next September. 


H. H. Green has accepted a position 
on the sales staff of The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company and will represent that 
company in Western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. Mr. Green has been as- 
sistant professor of commercial educa- 
tion at the University of Pittsburgh 
since 1939. Before going to Pittsburgh 
he was a graduate assistant at the Uni- 
versity of Towa and was on the teaching 
staff at North Division High School of 
Milwaukee and Eastern New Mexico 
Junior College. He was honorably dis- 
charged from the Army in 1943. 


E. C. McGill is now a member of the 
faculty of the Commerce Department of 
Kansas State Teachers College at Em- 
poria, having resigned his position as 
assistant professor of management and 
finance at Armstrong College, Berkeley, 
California. Before going to Armstrong 


College, Mr. McGill was associate pro- 
fessor in charge of the Naval Training 
Station at the Agricultural and Me- 


chanical College in Texas. He_ has 


been associated both as teacher and an 
administrator with the public school 
systems of Oklahoma and Missouri. 


Mary C. Pritchard has resigned her 
position as Senior Education Supervisor, 
Bureau of Business Education, in the 
New York State Education Department 
and Louis A. Rosettie, a teacher of busi- 
ness subjects in Kenmore, New York, 
has been appointed to fill this position. 
Miss Pritchard has been employed in 
the public schools in New York State 
for torty-five years. She became Chief 
Examiner of Regents Examinations in 
Business Subjects in January, 1920, and 
was promoted to Senior Education 
Supervisor in December, 1940. Mr. 
Rosettie holds his Bachelor’s and Master 
of Science degrees from the University 
of Buffalo and has taught business sub- 
jects in the Silver Creek High School 
and Kensington High School in Buffalo. 
For three years he served as principal 
of the Richburg Central School and for 
seven years has been a member of the 
faculty at the University of Buffalo. 


head of the 
Wyandotte 
Kansas, now 
Publishing Com- 
Missouri. Mr. 
M.A. in Com- 


Paul Starbuck, formerly 
commercial department of 
High School, Wyandotte, 
represents The Gregg 
pany in Kansas and 
Starbuck received his 


merce from the University of Iowa. He 
is state director for Kansas of the 
N.E.A. Department of Business Educa- 
tion and former secretary of the East- 
ern Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


The appointment of Lura Lynn 
Straub to the staff of the Division of 
Commerce of the University of Wyom- 
ing, Laramie, was recently announced. 
She is filling the vacancy created by the 


resignation of Rosa Colegrove. Miss 
Straub has taught in the high schools 
in Morris, Waseca and Austin, Minne- 
sota and has been private secretary to 
the superintendent of Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood, Illinois. 
She has been head of the Stenographic 
Department of the Edison General 
Electric Appliance Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. Before going to the Univer- 


sity of Wyoming ‘she was a member of 
the staff of the U. S. Naval Training 
School for WAVES at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Mrs. Martha W. Wheeler, a former 
teacher in the College Department of 
Business, St. Paul’s Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Lawrenceville, Virginia, has ac- 
cepted a position as bookkeeper-cashier 
at Maffitt Village, one of the local War 
Housing Projects for the City of Wil- 
mington, North Carolina. 
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DEWEY SHORTHAND CORPORATION 1 


APRIL, 1945 


Actual tests prove Dewey-trained stenog- 
raphers are more accurate in writing and 
transcribing unfamiliar words. Notes in 
Dewey are read easily after any length of 
time, since the outlines are more fully writ- 
ten — even word endings being expressed 
instead of omitted. No longer need the * 
stenographer dread transcription from 


16 prefixes 
24 suffixes 


in Dewey Shorthand 
“memory load’ is greatly reduced. The 
rules are simple and concise, and most 
words are written according to these rules. 


“Cold” notes..“new’ words.. 
transcribed with greater accuracy 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY 
“A First Lesson in Dewey Script Shorthand” 


Ask 


about 


in your area and about our complete 


service program. 


Aimpler and mow omnindih 


the 


Wordsigns — those signs which must be 
memorized—are explicit and logically de- 
veloped. In addition the 216 wordsigns of 
Dewey Shorthand make up about 50% of 
the stenographer’s writing. 


teacher-training 


MADISON AVENUE, 
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Another Consumer Education Project 


The National Council for Business Edu- 
cation has been asked to cooperate with the 
Consumer Education Study of the National 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals on another project. An item about 
the work of the committee that is prepar- 
ing a report of the Contribution of Busi- 
ness Education to Consumer Education ap- 
peared in the March issue of this magazine. 

This second project is the preparation 
of a report on supplementary teaching ma- 
terials offered by business. President 
Puckett of the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education has asked Ray G. Price, 
University of Cincinnati, to represent the 
Council in the consideration and develop- 
ment of this project. 

© 


National Clerical Ability Tests 
Continued Into April 


In order to accommodate the many 
schools wanting to participate in the Na- 
tional Clerical Ability Tests but unable to 
do so in March, Dr. Cecil Puckett, presi- 
dent of National Council for Business Edu- 
cation and Mr. William H. Hansen, com- 
missioner of vocational education — for 
National Office Management Association, 
continued the testing program into April. 

Tests in the following five vocations 
were offered this year: Bookkeeping, filing, 
machine calculation, typing, stenography. 

Complete information about the testing 
program, may be obtained by writing to 
H. E. Cowan, High School, Dedham, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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Underwood Stockholders 
Vote New Name 


The stockholders of the Underwood EI- 
liott Fisher Company voted the amending 
of the Certificate of Incorporation to 
change the name of the Company to Un- 
derwood Corporation at a recent meeting. 
In presenting this change to the stock- 


holders at the meeting, L. C. Stowell, 
executive vice president, said: “This 
change will avoid frequent confusion in 


the public use of our corporate name, and 
will mean the adoption of a corporate 
name which reflects more accurately the 
name by which through usage the company 
is generally known.” 


6 
Heath Company Celebrates 


D. C. Heath and Company this year will 
celebrate sixty years of publishing. Late 
in 1885 the publishing firm of Ginn and 
Heath was dissolved and the new firm, es- 
tablished by Daniel Collamore Heath, 
started on its way with thirteen books and 
eleven pamphlets. These were chiefly in 
science and modern languages, two sub- 
jects that Mr. Heath had the vision to an- 
ticipate would play an important part in 
future school curriculums. 

In a recent interview, Mr. Dudley R. 
Cowles, president of D. C. Heath and 
Company, said: “During the last sixty 
years Heath has pioneered in new fields, 
and recently has developed a large and 
strong list in the elementary field. In the 
high school and college fields Heath is 
going vigorously ahead to keep abreast of 
the many educational changes that a chang- 
ing world demands.” 
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New England Business College 
Association Meeting Planned 

The first two days in June have been set 
as the dates for the next meeting of the 


New England Business College Associa- 
tion, to be held in Boston. 


The present officers of this group are: 


President, Clark F. Murdough, president 
of Edgewood Junior College, Edgewood, 
Rhode Island; vice-president, Mrs. Dor- 


othy L. Salter, director of Salter Secre- 
tarial School, Worcester, Massachusetts ; 
secretary, Donald J. Post, Post Junior 
College, Waterbury, Connecticut : and 
treasurer, J. F. Flower, principal of Bris- 


tol County Business School, Taunton, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
® 
Junior College Association Elects 
Lawrence L. Bethel, director of New 


Haven YMCA Junior College, Connecticut, 
has been elected president of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges for 1945-46. 
On account of cancellation of the twenty- 
fifth annual meeting of the Association, 
which had been scheduled for St. Louis in 
February, the election was held by mail in 
March. 

Other officers were elected as follows: 
Vice-president, — C. Ingalls, Los An- 
geles City College, California; executive 
secretary, Walter C. Eells, Washington 
D. C.; convention secretary, Theodore H. 
Wilson, University of Baltimore Junior 
College, Maryland. New members of ex- 
ecutive committee are: Roy W. Goddard, 
Rochester Junior College, Rochester, Min- 
nesota, and Joseph E. Burk, Ward-Bel- 
mont Junior College, Tennessee. 


Tri-State Meeting Called Off 

The meeting of the Tri-State Commer- 
cial Education Association that was to be 
held in Youngstown, Ohio, April 27-28, in 
conjunction with the Youngstown Commer- 
cial Teachers Association, has been can- 
celed, according to a recent announcement 
of Dr. Clyde E. Rowe, president of the 
Tri-State group. A notice about the sec- 
tion meetings and committee co-chairmen 
appeared in the March issue of this 
magazine. 

© 


C.C.T.A. Meeting Cancelled 


The meeting of the Central Commercial 
Teachers Association that was being 
planned for Cedar Rapids, Iowa, May 4 
and 5, has been cancelled. The decision to 
cancel the meeting for this year was 
reached at a recent meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee in Des Moines. 


° 
No June Conference for NOMA 


In the March issue of this magazine the 
“probable postponement” of the 1945 An- 
nual Conference of the National Office 
Management Association, originally sched- 
uled to be held in Chicago in June, was 
announced. 

As this issue goes to press the announce- 
ment is received that the conference has 
been called off by the Executive Committee 
of the association. 


Dr. Dame Goes to Temple 


Dr. J. Frank Dame, Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education for Districts I to IX, 
Washington, D. C., will become Director 
of the Department of Business Education 
at Temple University. 

Dr. Dame will succeed Miss Frances B 
Bowers, who has been Director of the 
Department for the past twenty years. 
The change is part of a plan to expand 
the service and usefulness of the Depart- 
ment and results from the recommendations 
of Miss Bowers, who will continue associ- 
ation with the Department. The addition 
of Dr. Dame to the staff will enable Miss 
Bowers to concentrate on the day program, 
which is devoted to undergraduate stu- 
dents, and thus to give their interests 
more direct personal attention. 

Dr. Dame will assume directive charge 
of the Department, but will devote a major 
portion of his time to the development of 
courses for teachers in service and to a 
graduate program leading to the Master’s 
degree with a major in Business Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Dame has been associated with the 
faculty of the Teachers College of Temple 
University during a number of summer 
sessions and as a lecturer in the Evening 
Department for many years. 


Hilkert Appointed to State Board 


E. J. Hilkert, head of the Division of 
Accounting Instruction at Arizona State 
Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona, and 
Comptroller of the College, has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Arizona to 
the Arizona State Board of Accountancy. 
This is the second time he has been ap- 
pointed to the Board for a five year term. 
Under Arizona law, no person can be re- 
appointed to the Board. A period of at 
least three years must elapse before he can 
be appointed again. His second appoint- 
ment was made after the required three 
year lapse and, in his case, it is the first 
instance in which a person has been ap- 
pointed to the Board a second time since 
the existence of the present accountancy 
laws which were enacted in 1933 

Mr. Hilkert will continue his regular 
practice of law and accounting, in addition 
to his other activities. 


Secretarial Training at Michigan 


Beginning with the Spring term of this 
year, the School of Business Administra- 
tion of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, is offering courses in 
secretarial training. 

The secretarial training is offered as a 
one-year concentrated program. The 
courses will make it possible for junior 
and senior students to combine some pro- 
fessional secretarial training with either a 
liberal arts background or a general busi- 
ness administration background. The 
courses include elementary and_ second- 
semester typewriting, two semesters of 
shorthand, secretarial techniques, survey 
of office machines, and a course in systems 
organization. 
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oi | SUMMER SESSION for Teachers 

irector July 2 to August 10 THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR 

tes Again, Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate 

sie Practical Methods Courses in Short- and anewrateate courses in its om epost aa — 
> ae ee ces —_ kkeepin the regular University facilities available to teachers, schoo 

of the a. i — d pres b 8 principals and superintendents. If you require credits for cer- 
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-xpand tice. Also skill development in short- that the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally suited to your 

~~ hand and typewriting. Outstanding needs. And apart from its educational advantages, the Univer- 

seecet faculty. During the last two summers, sity—and the City of Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
ee > cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll enjoy spending 

Adition teachers attended from every state in oe Gammon in Paligdsiphie. 

e Miss ; ; 

ogram, the Union and Canada. Pre-Sessions June 4 to June 29 

e stu- Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin Regular Sessions July 2 to Aug. 10 

terests Post-Sessions Aug. 13 to Sept. 21 


John Robert Gregg, S.C.D., President 
Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director 
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Secondary Schools: Theories and Practices; Rinsentics and Supervision 
of Commercial Education; Commercial Education in Collegiate and Special 
Schools; Teaching Elementary Bookkeeping; Teaching Elementary Gregg Short- 
hand; Demonstration Class in Beginning Shorthand; Junior Business Educa- 
tion: Materials and Methods; foomene Typewriting; 


Business English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Principles and Prob- 
lems of Commercial Education, and Improvement of Instruc- 


Demonstration Class in tion in Commercial Skill Subjects 


Beginning Typewriting; Office Practice: Materials and Methods. i ities: ivi 
Subject Matter Courses in INTERSESSION and SUMMER SESSION: Ac- Excellent recreational opportunities; pleasant living accommo- 
counting; Advertising; Commercial Law; Economics; English; Geography: dations; moderate expense 


Management; Mathematics: Radio; Shorthand; Typewriting. 


For Bulletin and Information, address Write for qnasunesment to 


Director of S 
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Two Texts of 
Immediate 


Interest 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
AND PRACTICE 


By Edwin M. Robinson, Professor of Management, Director 
of Evening and Saturday Divisions, College of Practical 
Arts and Letters, Boston University, author of “Training for 
the Modern Office”. Ready in May. 


This important new text explains what busi- 
ness is, how it is owned, and how organized for 
work. It shows that the same fundamentals of 
good business organization and sound manage- 
ment practice apply to any business enterprise, 
regardless of size or type. The progressive, 
concrete approach makes possible a course 
rich in guidance value, as the student is en- 
couraged to consider the functions of the 
various departments in the light of his own 
interests and aptitudes. An unusual abundance 
of study exercises and projects is provided. 


THE PRACTICAL MANUAL 
FOR OFFICE WORKERS 


By Frances Avery Faunce, co-author of “Secretarial Effi- 
ciency”. Edited by C. P. Faunce, President, Holyoke Mutual 
Fire insurance Co., Salem, Mass. Ready in April. 


Here is a concise new manual that effectively 
answers the how to do it questions of new 


’ office workers, and the what needs to be done 


questions of supervisors and executives. It 
offers a comprehensive, easily understood 
guide to standard office procedures. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


NEW « * * 1945 


Third Edition Now Ready 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


By SHIELDS and WILSON 


This new edition is based upon two previous editions 
that have been used successfully for more than ten 
years. It is up to date in terms of the latest thinking 
and research in this field. 


Besides the emphasis on economic principles, 
budgeting, and personal management, an important 
objective of this book is to teach students how to 
get the most value and the most satisfaction out of 
the time, effort, and expenditures that are made for 
economic services, shelter, clothing, food, and other 
goods. 


With the textbook you may obtain an optional work- 
book and a series of achievement tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 

















HANDY BINDER 


for your copies of 
THE JOURNAL 
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Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. 

Price $1.75 postpaid. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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ENGLISH IN ACTION, Fourth Edition, by 
j. C. Tressler, Boston; D. C. Heath 
and Company. Course 1, $1.28, 469 
pp.; Course 2, $1.28, 466 pp.; Course 
3, $1.36, 469 pp.; and Course 4, 
$1.36, 466 pp. Also two-book edition. 


A planned program of training in the 
use of English is presented in these four 
volumes. They are built around the au- 
thor’s Activity-Handbook formula based 
on his experience in teaching English to 
high school students, 

Current pupil interest is used to moti- 
vate the teaching of this subject. Interest- 
ing things to do and illustrations that 
speak as pointedly as words do are fea- 
tures of these texts. 

Courses 1 and 2 are divided into two 
parts. The first part deals with language 
activities, spoken and written, and the 
second is a handbook of grammar and 
usage. The “look-it-up” habit is empha- 
sized in this arrangement. Courses 3 and 
4 have the same divisions but with an 
additional section on “Preparing for 
Speaking and Writing,” in which library 
techniques and an analysis of our think- 
ing processes are presented. 


AN EMPIRICAL STUDY OF THE RELA- 
TIVE MERITS OF GREGG SHORTHAND 
AND SCRIPT SHORTHAND, by Wal- 
ter L. Deemer, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard Bulletin in Education, 
No. 22, 1944, Harvard University Press, 
525 pp. $4.00. 


This very detailed and highly statistical 
study of two shorthand systems is the 
basis for the book produced earlier: An 
Experimental Comparison of Two Short- 
hand Systems, by Walter L. Deemer and 
Philip J. Roulon, Harvard University 
Press, 294 pages, $3.00. Most readers will 
prefer to go to the shorter and less tech- 
nical treatment by Deemer and Roulon. 
Inasmuch as a detailed and thoughtful 
analysis of the Deemer and Roulon book 
by Paul S. Lomax appeared in the Har- 
vard Education Review in May 1943 (Vol. 
XIII, No. 3) no detailed treatment will be 
presented here. 

The experimenter and those associated 
with him are to be commended for their 
courage in embarking upon this venture. 
Even “under ideal conditions it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to isolate one factor and per- 
fectly equate all others in a comparison of 
two procedures. Though $50,000 is a 
large sum to have available for an experi- 
ment in education it was far from sufficient 
to provide the means for complete equa- 
tion of all elements excepting that two 
different systems of shorthand were used. 
The experimenter frankly states this. 
While the interpretation is made that in 
most elements studied one system  pro- 
somewhat better results than the 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 
This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 





itself be sufficient reason for adopting one 
system in preference to the other. 

Many other elements that need to be 
considered were not studied. For ex- 
ample, comparison was made in terms of 
dictation given at 90 words a minute or 
less. With very little training a fairly in- 
telligent person can take dictation at 70 to 
80 words a minute using longhand and 
simple abbreviations. No scheme of long- 
hand abbreviations, however, will typi- 
cally make it possible to take dictation at 
100 words a minute and above. Therefore 
it would have been interesting to have a 
comparison of two systems using dictation 
at above 100 words a minute, for example, 
as well. 

The study is a significant contribution 
and will be quoted for many years to come 
as a landmark in experimental study in 
general and shorthand research in particu- 
lar. It is to be hoped that further com- 
parisons of various shorthand systems will 
be made based upon the fine beginnings 
made in this study. 


RE-EMPLOYMENT OF WAR VETERANS, 
by the Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N 
Y. 36 pp. 


A study of the problems of re-employ- 
ment of the returning serviceman, prepared 
primarily for the use of business houses. 

The provisions of the Selective Service 
Act as they apply to this problem are 
presented. The demobilization program of 
the Government is also outlined. 

By far, the major part of this service 
bulletin is devoted to the problems in pri- 
vate employment. Procedures are outlined 
for the help of management in seeing the 
problem through now, before the service- 
men come back in larger numbers. Pro- 
visions that have already been made for 
the re-employment of war veterans in 
three business houses are described in this 
service. 

This study is recommended as_ timely 
reading to teachers who may find them- 
selves in a position to help the community 
to serve the veterans better in making 
postwar adjustments. 


GENERAL CLERICAL PROCEDURES, in 
Office Organization and Record-Keep- 
ing, by John G. Kirk, George E. Mum- 
ford, and Mark H. Quay; New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 313 pp. $1.88. 


Here is a text that fills a need long 
recognized by business educators and em- 
ployers alike, It provides practical train- 
ing to fit commercial students for the kind 
of jobs the vast majority of them will step 
into when they leave the classroom. 

General Clerical Procedures helps solve 
the vital problem of what to do with non- 
stenographic and non-accounting students. 
This practical text brings to the classroom 
a working tool for training students for 
the new occupational aspect of business. 
Equally important, it brings to the class- 
room a new kind of teaching material 
that captures at once the interest of even 
the backward students. 


A DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAM FOR VARIETY STORES, by C. 
A. Nolan. Monograph 61 of the South- 
Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 36 pp. $.50. Single free copy 
to teachers and administrators in busi- 
ness and distributive education, 


An analysis of duties and suggested 
syllabi for training of two types of em- 
ployees—saleswomen and assistant man- 
agers. 

The work of 231 saleswomen in 
branches of a chain store was studied, and 
their physical characteristics in relation to 
the job, their educational background, and 
occupational status were analyzed. brs 
nature of their duties was also outlined. 
similar study was made of 63 morc oosi 
managers. 

On the basis of this study, syllabi for 
training of saleswomen and assistant man- 
agers is presented in this monograph. 

e 


THE THORNDIKE-LORGE READING 
TEST, by Edward L. Thorndike and Irv- 
ing Lorge. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. Forms 1 and 2. 


The importance of good reading ability 
cannot be over-emphasized by any teacher. 
Reading is not a branch of instruction, 
ordinarily associated with the high school. 
But the problems of reading as they affect 
success, or lack of it, in high school are so 
important that remedial reading certainly 
should have a place in the guidance pro- 
gram of the secondary school. 

Reading tests are basic to any remedial 
work that might be undertaken and a gen- 
eral reading such as this Thorndike-Lorge 
test will help to discover shortcomings in 
word knowledge, understanding and appre- 
ciation of the printed page, in ability to 
concentrate to get thought, or in ability to 
read fast enough to make reading an asset 
in other high school subjects. 

This test is simple to administer and 
requires only forty minutes of pupil time. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


(ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 24) 





FOR BETTER SPELLING IN BUSINESS ENGLISH 


by Edward J. Rutan 


Memorial High School 
Millville, New Jersey 


Gradually I have come to the conclusion 
after teaching English to commercial 
students for many years that if as much 
emphasis is placed upon meaning as is 
put on form in spelling, a great deal of the 
trouble with spelling can be eliminated. 
Thus, in considering the misspellings of 
my students, I find certain tendencies 
which may be classified as follows: 

1. The tendency to put one or more 
wrong letters in place of the right letters 
in writing or typing a word. 

2. The tendency to leave out one or 
more letters of a word when writing or 
by not striking the key for that letter 
when typing. 

3. The reverse tendency of putting too 
many letters in writing or typing a word. 

4. The tendency to transpose and reverse 
the order of the letters in writing or 
typing a word. 

There is no doubt that teachers are con- 
scious of these tendencies in the writing 
and typing of their students. 

I tried relating meaning and_ spelling 
by purposely putting a wrong letter in a 
word, leaving out the letter of a word, 
putting an extra letter in a word, trans- 
posing the letters of a word, so that the 
sentence in which that word occurs would 
not make sense. Only by spelling that 
word correctly could the student make the 
sentence mean what it was intended to 
mean. 

Here are some sample sentences, illus- 
trating each of the four tendencies, with 
instructions for the students: 

A word is misspelled in each 
sentence. Find which one it is and 
how that word should be spelled. 
1. I wander if my boss will give me 

a raise. 

2. The salesman though that 

Green would be a good prospect. 

3. Miss White was hopping that she 
would receive a letter soon. 

4. No, William, that ts not the cor- 
rect business from. 


Mr. 


Note that the student must first refer 
to the context of the sentence in order 
to discover which word is misspelled. 
Then he must think of the correctly 
spelled words which will fit the whole 
meaning of the sentence. Thus, in the 
first a wrong letter occurs, so that by sub- 
stituting the letter “o” for the letter “a” 
the right word becomes “wonder.” In the 
second, the letter “t” is missing, “thought” 
being the correct word. In the third 
there is one letter too many, hence by 
eliminating the letter “p,” “hoping” be- 
comes the word called for. In the fourth, 
the letters “r” and “o” should be trans: 
posed, so that the word reads “form.” 

In using this meaning approach to 
spelling with my classes | have found it 
advisable first to find out which tendency 
each particular group is most guilty of, 
and work solely with that. Then the 
rest of the tendencies can be dealt with 
as the needs of each certain class arise. 
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The Exercises 


When composing spelling exercises, bear 
in mind that not only must actual ex- 
amples of the misspelling tendencies of 
the group be used but that the beginning 
exercises should be simple sentences. 
Later on unnumbered sentences may be 
given in paragraph form, and_ finally 
pages of continuous text with all types 
of misspellings combined. In the event 
that certain errors of form crop up, in 
which meaning cannot function in making 
an exercise, the point that such and such 
a combination of letters is not a word— 
meaningless—can be made. Therefore, if 
the word in question happened to be 
“droping,” it could be pointed out that 
only with another “p” does it become a 
real word. In this way the inter-relation 
of form with meaning can be established 
on a firm foundation. Always seek to 
make exercises where meaning can be the 
clue that points toward the misspelling 
and the examples will be practically self- 
teaching. After that, it is an easy mat- 
ter to deal with aspects of pure form in 
spelling. For example, if a student is 
confusing “their” with “there” and 
“mispell” with “misspell,” deal with the 
former on a meaning basis and the latter 
can wait until the student is ready for 
the explanation of the function of the 
prefix in forming words. If the meaning 
of what they type turns upon one letter of 
one word, they cannot afford to be care- 
less about spelling. Communication be- 
comes the prime consideration. They see 
the reason behind proper form, because 
they realize that upon the slip of a letter 
depends the communication of the right 
meaning. 

Teachers can talk until Doomsday about 
“doubling the final consonant of a word 
before adding a suffix, providing the 
word ends in a single consonant preceded 
by a single vowel and the accent falls on 


the last syllable of the word,” but it ‘oes 
not take: that long to. make the point -vith 
this sentence: “The man’s face had ‘een 
horribly scared in an automobile accident,” 
Then the point can be enforced with this 
example: “It was an unusual occurence 
to be stoped from entering our own 
home.” Thus, concrete evidence of the 
proper spellings of “scarred,” “occur- 
rence” and “stopped” has been establis ied, 
The rule may then be brought fort! if- 
the teacher thinks it is necessary, anc the 
rule will really mean something. ‘11 ere 
need be no tampering with the rules and 
fundamentals of spelling by using this 
teaching device, for it is merely a wa’ of 
clarifying right from wrong spelling i 
the mind of the student. 

For more advanced work, here 
sample exercise, illustrating how all 1 
of misspellings must be “spotted” by 
student, according to the following 
structions : 


Some of the words in this exercise 
are misspelled. Find them and see 
that they are corrected. 


Multiplane Air Lines 
1999 Park Avenue 
New York 3, New York 
February 13, 1945 


Mr. Wilbur W. White 
Memorial Hi School 
Millville: New Jersey 


Dear Mr. Whit: 


Many thanks for you kindness in sending me a 
report of your experimetal modle plane. It seems 
to be an enteresting contrubution to aviation 
Under seperate clover | am sending you a tailed 
draft of sugestions which maybe prove helpfull 
in connection with what you are doing. No doubt 
you are already beware of the posibility of 
trouble with manueverability due to the incon- 
ventional dihedral angel. Our aeronuatical engi- 
ners reguard this as the fundametal weekness 
in your extremly enginious modle. If you can 
correct it, | asure you that our any will be 
enterested. 


If | can be of assistence in any other way, | 
hope you will feel free to call upon me. 


Sincerely yours, 


Albert P. Williams 
Director of Research 


In order to secure careful attention on 
the part of the student, it is wise to have 
at least one sentence in every exercise with 
all of the words spelled correctly. 

Here is a way of dealing with spelling 
that teachers of business and commercial 
subjects in high school may use with 
profit. 





ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 24 


1. Two dictionaries write timetable; one, time-table; and one, time table. 


Three 


secretarial training books use timetable, and one each could be found using the other 


two forms. 
one, timetable. 


Of four actual railroad schedules consulted, three write time table and 


2. Three dicticnaries state that slip sheet as a noun is written as two words, and the 
fourth prefers slip-sheet as a noun. Webster’s New International writes the noun as 


two words but hyphenates the verb. 


3. In two dictionaries blue print is given; and in the other two, blueprint. 


4. Two dictionaries state that worth-while is correct as an adjective but that worth 
while is used predicatively (‘‘It is a worth-while project,” but ‘‘Do you think it wo 
while?”’”) The other two dictionaries do not include the hyphenated adjective. 


5. Three dictionaries give pay roll as two words when written as a noun. The fourth 
writes pay-roll as a noun. Six general business and bookkeeping textbooks write the 
noun pay roll; two, payroll. Most books write the adjective pay-roll, but one uses 


payroll as an adjective and one, pay roll. 
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me a 
seems 
on 


tailed 





